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I" is time that a portrait of Oliver Cromwell should be 

drawn by at least no hostile hand, and that his character 
and course of conduct should be exhibited without injustice, 
whatever be the result of the investigation. In saying this, 
we do not anticipate that ignorance or malignity will impute 
to us any spirit of disaffection to the constitution of our ances- 
tors ; since the tone and temper of our pages on political sub- 
jects, consistently preserved through a period of almost four- 
score years, furnish an ample security against such a suspicion. 
With so deep veneration, indeed, do we regard that glorious 
constitution, that we should deem every sacrifice trivial for 
the restoration of it uncorrupted, and for the preservation of 
it inviolate. In its original form, it is almost divine: to such 
a degree, to use the language of Sir William Jones, * that 
no state of Rome or Greece could ever boast one superior to 
it; nor could Plato, Aristotle, nor any legislator even con- 
ceive a more perfect model of a state. The three parts which 
compose it are so harmoniously blended and incorporated, 
that neither the flute of Aristoxenus nor the lyre of ‘Timotheus 
ever produced more perfect concord. What can be more 
difficult,” he continues, * than to devise a constitution which, 
while it guards the dignity of the sovereign and liberty of the 
people from any encroachment by the influence and power of 
the nobility, preserves the force and majesty of the laws from 
violation by the popular liberty ?” 

Such was the case formerly in our happy island, and we 
trust it will be so again: but, if the people of this country are 
indeed destined to become great and honourable in these latter 
ages, they must “ cast off the old and wrinkled skin of cor- 
ruption,” and, waxing young again, “enter upon the glorious 
ways of truth and prosperous virtue.” 
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We make this explicit declaration, perhaps superfluously, 
not to qualify the avowal of our satisfaction at an open, 
manly, and temperate defence of Cromwell, but as a candid 
acknowlegement to the author of it that we did not open his 
book with any partial feelings towards his ancestor; and that 
we entertained no favourable reminiscences of the General of 
an army who could surround the House of Commons of 
England with his musketeers, force the Speaker out of his 
chair, drive the members out of the House, give “ that fool’s 
bauble,” the Speaker’s mace, to a soldier, lock up the doors, 
and then coolly go home to his lodgings at Whitehall ! 

The present author observes, that ‘ it has been the singu- 
lar ill fortune of Cromwell and of his family that his character 
hath been left exclusively in the hands of his enemies :’ but 
how cutting is the remark! Is there no more correct way of 
accounting for the fact than that ‘ the short interval between 
his death and the Restoration, and the unsettled state of the 
nation in the intermediate time, left no opportunity for a faith- 
ful and impartial history of him? If Cromwell’s character 
has been left exclusively in the hands of his enemies, the 
obvious and inevitable conclusion is that he had no friends 
to redeem it. What friends had he? Indeed, what friends, 
personal or political, could he have, who made no scruple in 
sacrificing them to his own ambition ? The republicans were 
an object of greater dread to him than the royalists; and they 
had a deeper hatred and abhorrence of him, because they con- 
sidered him as a traitor to their cause, while the royalists re- 
garded him as an open and avowed enemy. Latterly, indeed, 
says Mrs. Hutchinson in her valuable Memoirs of her husband, 
Colonel H., ‘* the cavaliers, in pollicy, who saw that while 
Cromwell reduced all the exercise of tirannical power under 
another name, there was a doore opened for the restoring of 
their party, fell im much with Cromwell, and heightened all 
his disorders. He at last exercised such an arbitrary power 
that the whole land grew weary of him,” &c. &c. 

Ludlow was confined by him in Ireland; for the brave and 
honest Ludlow had refused to give up the commission which 
he had received from the parliament, and by his authority and 
influence had retarded the proclaiming of Cromwell as Pro- 
tector, in Ireland, for a fortnight. Wildman, Harrison, and 
Carew, for setting on foot a petition to parliament, beseeching 
that it would assert an independent authority, were also 
plunged into confinement ; and Sir Henry Vane, than whom, 
says Milton in one of his sonnets, 


“ A better 
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‘* A better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repell’d 
The fierce Epirot and the ‘African bold,” 


was committed prisoner to Carisbrooke Castle, because he had 
published a pamphlet called “ ‘The Healing Question,” shew- 
ing the deviation of Cromwell’s system from the principles on 
which the late King had been opposed and beheaded. Colonel 
Rich, moreover, was sent prisoner to Windsor; Overton, to 
the Tower; and Lilbourne, after many sufferings and prose- 
cutions, was tyrannically detained in prison after acquittal 
of an indictment against him for high treason, by a jury of his 
peers. ‘These were all steady and active republicans, on whom 
Cromwell laid his heavy hand. ‘Then, what friends could he 
expect to find among them? Milton, indeed, who had been 
Latin secretary to the Long Parliament, continued the same 
office under the protectorate. Milton was undoubtedly 
firm and conscientious republican, of a haughty temper, which 
could brook no human control; and even the parliamentary 
hierarchy, as Wharton observes in a note on one of Milton’s 
sonnets, was too coercive for the man who acknowleged only 
King Jesus, who looked on conformity of all sorts as slavery, 
and who regarded the modern presbyter as equally disposed to 
persecution “and oppression with the antient bishop. It was 
with these feelings that he scornfully penned his sonnet * On 
the New Forcers of Conscience under the Long Parliament ;” 
and it was against the restrictions of those whom he deemed 
enemies to the utmost indulgence in religious matters, that 
he reposed his chief hope of enjoying liberty of conscience 
from Cromwell: who is thus addressed as the great guardian 
of religious independence in another sonnet by Milton : 


** New foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls in secular chains : 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw :” 

(Son. xvi.) 
and who, whether for political reasons is not now the ques- 
tion, allowed all professions. After he had assumed the 
title of Protector, was the domestic administration of Crom- 
well calculated to conciliate the royalists, or to regain the lost 
confidence of the republicans? Mr. Hume, we are aware, 
acknowleges that he displayed “as great regard both to jus- 
tice and aa inency as his usurped authority, derived from no 
law, and founded only on the sword, could possibly admit.” 
This i in itself is vague, and the examples adduced to corrobo- 
rate the remark are so qualified as rather to weaken it: but is 
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it or is it not true that, in order to punish the royalists, Crom- 
well divided the kingdom into twelve military jurisdictions, and 
delegated to the twelve Major-generals, whom he appointed 
over them, a power which entirely superseded the established 
laws of the country? Is it true or false that he threatened the 
judges of the realm, and dismissed them from their office when 
they refused to become the instruments of his arbitrary will? 
that he dismissed, for instance, Baron Thorpe and Judge 
Newdigate, for rejecting a jury returned by his own order ; 
and that he told Judge Hale, on his return from one of the 
circuits, that ‘ he was not fit to be a judge ?” Is it true that 
he packed his juries, as well as his parliaments, according to 
a letter in Thurloe’s State-papers written to the secretary him- 
self by a party concerned, namely, by one Mr. John Dove, who 
undertook * that not one man should be returned by his under- 
sheriff in the one or other juries” (for trial of the rebel royalists) 
“but such as may be confided in, and of the honest, well- 
affected party to his Highness and the present government ?” 
Is it or is it not true that he imprisoned Serjeants Maynard 
and Twisdon, and Mr. Wadham Windham, the counsel for 
one George Cony, a merchant, in his prosecution at common 
law of one of Cromwell’s collectors ? Cony was a prisoner at 
Cromwell’s suit; and, being brought to the bar of the King’s 
Bench by a Habeas Corpus, these his counsel were taken from 
the bar, and sent to the Tower for pleading their client’s 
cause. Lastly, is it true or false that he raised’ money by a 
decimation (as it was called) on the estates of the royalists ? 
and that, about two months before his death, the following 
plan was gravely proposed and repeatedly debated by a select 
comunittee of nine of his friends, who daily met to consider 
how money could be raised; namely, that an oath of abjur- 
ation against Charles Stuart, (the pretended king,) his title, 
and family, should be taken by the cavalier party and their 
children, and the swearing of allegiance to his Highness should 
be enforced, on pain of forfeiting not ‘a decimation” but fwo- 
thirds of their estates ? ‘This appears in a letter from Thurloe 
to Henry Cromwell, under the date of June 22.1658. Oliver 

died on the 3d of September following. ~ 
If these things be true, we may easily account for ¢ the sin- 
ular ill-fortune of Oliver Cromwell in having his character 
left exclusively to his enemies,’ though we do not desire that 

the case should so remain. 

Milton, we have observed, continued secretary under the 
rotectorate, and it is well that he did: for he was by no 
means blinded to the character of Oliver, but in various parts 
of his Defensio Secunda admonishes him with great spirit, free- 
dom, 
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dom, and eloquence, not to abuse his new authority. Let no 
one suppose that Milton forfeited the independence of his own 
mind by transferring his services from a republican parliament 
to an autocrat: no: - he was the unavailing Mentor, bravely 
pleading for the liberties of his country, and endeavouring to 
subdue in Cromwell’s mind the lust of empire. We may be 
allowed, perhaps, to give a specimen of the style in which that 
illustrious patriot dared to address the Protector : 


‘¢ Consider,” says he in one of his letters to him; ‘ consider 
often with yourself that your country has entrusted you with her 
dearest pledge, that of her liberty; regard the great expectations 
conceived of you; reflect that your country’s hope is entirely 
from you: regard the countenances and wounds of so many brave 
men who, under your conduct, have fought for liberty; regard 
the manes of those who have died in battle ; regard what foreign 
nations may think and say of us, and the great things they have 
promised themselves from our noble acquisition of liberty, and our 
new commonwealth so gloriously begun to be established, which 
if it prove abortive will be great infamy to this nation; lastly, re- 
gard your own character, and never suffer that liberty for which 
you have passed through so many toils and dangers to be violated 
by yourself, or in any measure be lessened by others. You can- 
not be free yourself unless we are free ; for such is the necessar 
constitution of things, that whoever invades the liberty of others, 
first of all loses his own, and will be sensible of his being a slave. 
But if he who has been the patron, and, as it were, the tutelar 
deity of liberty, and been esteemed a man of the greatest sanctit 
and probity, should usurp over that liberty he has defended, it will 
be a pernicious and almost fatal wound, ndt only to his reputation 
but even to that of virtue and piety in genefal ; honesty and virtue 
will seem to be lost, religion will have little\regard paid to it, and 
reputation will ever after be of small accpunt; than which no 
greater misfortune can befal mankind.” 


Such was the prophetic denunciation ef Milton. White- 
lock also addressed the Protector in a tone of similar severity 
and frankness; and Harington’s Oceana produced such an 
impression on him that it is said to have extorted this 
observation, ‘* ‘The gentleman had like to have trepanned me 
out of my power, but what I have got by the sword I will not 
quit for a little paper-shot.” The brave and gallant Hutch- 
inson, likewise, who knew him well, who studied his charac- 
ter, who was flattered, courted, and caressed, but never 
deceived or won over by him, and whom Cromwell would have 
given half his sceptre to have secured in his interests, told 
him plainly that ‘ he would not act with him because he 
liked not any of his wayes since he broke the parliament,” 


and how “ apparent a way was made for the restitution of 
all former tiranny and bondage.” 
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After all, however, the present biographer is not correct in 
asserting that justice has not been done to the character of 
his ancestor by at least one historian. We refer to Rapin; 
who is not much of a speculatist or philosopher, but a plain 
matter-of-fact writer, with as few political prejudices as any 
that we know; and Mr. Cromwell might have found, at 
the close of Rapin’ s account of the protectorate, a calm and 
moderate defence of his ancestor against the violent and in- 
temperate attacks both of royalists and republicans. 

he first two hundred pages of the work before us are en- 
tirely devoted to the history of this country, from the acces- 
sion of Charles I., 27th March, 1625, to the death of the 
Protector, Sept. 3.1658. This part contains a very rapid 
summary of the principal transactions through that long 
period, taken from the contemporary historians, Clarendon, 
Rushworth, Ludlow, May, and Whitelock. The memoirs 
of Cromwell, and the discussion of his character in a public 
and private capacity, begin where they usually terminate, 
namely, at the death of the party. As every English history 
and biographical dictionary gives an account of the “ birth, 
parentage, and education,” of Oliver Cromwell, we shall not 
dwell much on these matters, in order to ehadiioete the illus- 
triousness of his family against the ignorance or wilful misre- 
presentations of any writers, who have been weak enough to 
fancy that they could vilify the individual by degrading his 
genealogy. His pedigree is amply detailed here, and still 
more minutely traced in Mr. Noble’s Memoirs of the House 
of Cromwell, taken principally from a family-document. It 
was diuettions on both sides: on the maternal side, if the 
table of descent be correct, it appears that James the First, 
and consequently Charles the First, and Oliver Cromwell, 
were cousins. Lord Hailes, in his Aunale of Scotland, says 
that at Halidan, in the year 1333, two Stewarts fought under 
the banners of their chiefs; the one, Alan of Dughom, the 
paternal ancestor of Charles I., and the other, James of 
Rosythe, the maternal ancestor of Oliver Cromwell. The 
Protector’s father was a brewer: at whose decease the widow 
carried on the concern, that she might enable her daughters 
to marry into genteel families. It does not appear certain 
whether Oliver ever engaged in the trade: but in one of 
his speeches (Sept. 1654, ) he says, in the face of the public, “ I 
was by birth a gentleman, neither living in any considerable 
height nor yet in obscurity ;” adding that he had been called 
to several employments in the nation, and to serve in parlia- 
ments. Mr. Noble says, it appears by the Journals of the 
House of Commons that he was in no less than twenty 
commit- 
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committees between Dec. 17. 1641, and June 20. 16423; an 
ample proof of the opinion that was entertained of his talents. 
He was born at Huntingdon, April 25. 1599, and was en- 
tered a T’ellow-commoner at Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, when seventeen years of age. He sat as member for 
Huntingdon in the second and third parliaments of 1625 and 
1627, and again in the short parliament, for Cambridge, in 
1640. He likewise represented Cambridge in the succeedin 
parliament of Nov. 3. 1640, being the Long Parliament, an 
was immediately appointed a member of several committees. 
Various calumnies were propagated after the Restoration re- 
specting his early dissipation, idleness, and depravity: but 
they are disproved by his descendant with a laudable earnest- 
ness; as well as the common opinion of his ignorance of the 
Latin language, with which it appears that he was familiarly 
acquainted. Several instances are likewise adduced of his 
encouragement of literature, and patronage of learned men. 
When he was just of age, in the year 1620, he married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir James Bourchier, by whom he 
had nine children; and all of them, it is observable, were 
baptized according to the rites of the Established Church. 
At what time he was weaned from the orthodox system, and 
became a non-conformist, we are not very clearly informed. 
The godly style which he assumed in his letters, convers- 
ations, and speeches, would of course be ridiculed in the licen- 
tious reign of Charles the Second: but the religious con- 
versation and correspondence of the time in which he lived 
were generally in the same manner, and very similar to that 
which is adopted by an almost overwhelming class of reli- 
gionists in the present day. ‘To us it is inexpressibly offen- 
sive: but we are not prepared to say that it was the offsprin 
of hypocrisy in Cromwell, and still less in the class to which 
we allude. Such sweeping charges must always be treated 
with contempt and censure. — A touching earnestness and 
solemnity are manifested in the following short note to his 
wife, without the cant and jargon of fancied inspiration: 


©<¢ My dearist ; 

‘« T could not satisfie myselfe to omitt this poast, although I 
have not much to write, yet indeed I love to write to my deere, 
whoe is very much in my hart. It joys mee to heere thy soule 
prospereth ; the Lord increase his favors to thee more and more. 
The great good thy soule can wish is, that the Lord lift upon thee 
the light of his countenance, which is better then life. The Lord 
blesse all thy good councell and example to those about thee, and 
heere all thy prayers, and accept thee alwayes. Iam glad to heere 
thy sonn and daughter are with thee. I hope thou wilt have some 
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good opportunitye of good advise to him. Present my duty tou my 
mother, my love to all the familye. Still pray for thine 
‘ « Q, CROMWELL.” ’ 


This was written when he had been married two-and-thirty 
years: it is tender and affectionate; and these dozen lines tell 
more in favour of ‘his private character as a husband and a 
father, than a dozen volumes of invective prove against it. 
Many letters also are here introduced, written by Cromwell 
to his several children, all of which evince his anxious care 
for their present and future welfare: some instances are like- 
wise recorded (chiefly taken from Harris’s life) of his humanity 
and generosity to his enemies; and we entirely concur with 
his present biographer, in opposition to Ludlow and some 
other historians, that the Act of Oblivion which he passed in 
1651 did him great credit on the score of mercy and benevo- 
lence. This Act was undoubtedly politic: but it is the 
greatest injustice to attribute a measure, which is in itself 
magnanimous, to a sinister and selfish motive alone, when it 
may with at least equal probability, and without any stretch 
of candour, be referred to nobler feelings. — His endeavour to 
free the estate of the Countess of Arundell and Surrey from 
sequestration, and the assistance which he gave to the Mar- 
chioness of Ormonde, on application for a similar purpose, 
are highly to his honour ; and his conduct to the young Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, and Henry Duke of Gloucester, the King’s 
children, was, as Mr. Fox observes in his History of James II., 
‘‘ an instance of generosity almost unexampled in the history 
of transactions of this nature.” 

The following character of Cromwell was written by Mr. 
Maidston, who, “ by reason of his nearness to him, had 
opportunity well to observe it,” in a letter giving an account 


of his death to Mr. Winthrop : 


‘¢ His body was wel compact and strong ; his stature under six 
foote (I believe about two inches); his head so shaped as you 
might see it a storehouse and shop both of a vast treasury of natural 

arts. His temper exceeding fyery, as I have known; but the 
flame of it kept downe, for the most part, or soon allayed with 
those moral endowments he had. He was naturally compassionate 
towards objects in distresse, even to an effeminate measure ; though 
God had made him a heart, wherein was left little roume for any 
fear but what was due to himselfe, of which there was a large pro- 
portion, yet did he exceed in tendernesse towards sufferers. A 
larger soule, I thinke, hath seldome dwelt in a house of clay than 
his was. I do believe, if his story were impartially transmitted, 
and the unprejudiced world wel possest with it, she would add 
him to her nine worthies, and make up that member a decemviri. 
He lived and dyed in comfortable communion with God, as judi- 
cious persons neer him wel observed.” 


Mr. Crom- 
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Mr. Cromwell expatiates on the generosity of the Protector 
towards his enemies. We have already said that the repub- 
licans were an object of greater dread to him, after he had 
usurped the supreme power, than the royalists, and they were 
by far the most determined of his enemies. In the com- 
mencement of this article, we referred to several instances of 
what we cannot but consider as the basest ingratitude of 
Cromwell towards the republicans, who were no longer indeed 
his friends after he became Protector; and another case oc- 
curs to us: 


‘ Mrs. Hutchinson,’ says the present author, ‘ appears to have 
had a great dislike of Cromwell, seemingly owing to some sup- 
posed affront of Colonel Hutchinson her husband, and she appears 
to have been a strictly religious character; she is quite silent as 
to the supposed irregularities of Cromwell ; she only says of him, 
(upon his becoming Protector, after censuring him for so doing 
and expressing her disapprobation of some parts of his public con- 
duct,) to speak the truth of him, he had much natural greatnesse, 
and well became the place he had usurped.’ 


This is the truth, as far as it goes, but it is not the whole 
truth. Where does Mrs. Hutchinson’s ‘ dislike’ of Cromwell 
appear to have sprung from some supposed affront to her 
husband ?* No: her ‘dislike’ was a rooted abomination of 


his despotic power, and of the means by which he obtained it. 





* We presume that Mr. Cromwell must allude to the appoint- 
ment of Major Saunders to the command of Colonel Thornage’s 
regiment, after a petition had been presented from the Nottingham 
Horse that they might serve under Colonel Hutchinson. Appli- 
cation was made to Cromwell; who, ‘ with all the assentation 
imaginable, seemed to rejoice they had made so worthy a choice, 
and promised the regiment should not be disposed of till the 
knew whether Colonel Hutchinson would accept it.” He did ac- 
cept it: but, as soon as the Nottinghamshire men had departed, 
Oliver sent for Saunders, and procured the commission for him. 
This undoubtedly looked like a personal affront, and would justify 
the resentment of the insulted party: but Mrs. H. and her husband 
evidently did not so consider it, because she expressly assigns two 
reasons for this act of insincerity, founded on different feelings. 
One was that Cromwell knew that Colonel Hutchinson understood 
him, and was too generous either to fear or flatter him; and the 
Colonel had spoken out so plainly at Nottingham, that Cromwell 
saw in him an enemy to his designs, and could not rely on him. 
The other reason was that he intended, by insinuating himself 
into the good will of Saunders, to flatter him into the sale of a 
town belonging to him, called Ireton, which he wished to purchase 
for Major-General Ireton, his son-in-law; and that, when he could 
not obtain it, he took the regiment away. 


To 
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To mark and contrast the characters of the two men, and 
shew in its true colours the ingratitude of Cromwell, it should 
be recollected that Colonel Hutchinson once accidentally ob- 
tained the knowlege of a plot which had been laid for the 
assassination of the Protector; when, impelled by the true 
nobility of his own nature, although he had openly protested 
against the usurpation, he immediately gave to Fleetwood 
such a warning as enabled the intended victim to escape, with- 
out betraying the names of any of the conspirators. Subse- 
quently, Cromwell sent for the Colonel, received him with open 
arms and the kindest embraces, and with the smoothest insi- 
nuations endeavoured to wheedle out of him the names of the 
parties engaged. 


’ 


‘‘ But none of his cunning, nor promises, nor flatteries,” says 
Mrs. Hutchinson, “ could prevaile with the Colonell to informe 
him more than he thought necessary to prevent the execution of 
the designe; which when the Protector perceived, he gave him 
most infinite thankes for what he had told him, and acknowleged 
it opened to him some misteries that had perplexed him, and 
agreed so with other intelligence that he had, that he must owe 
his preservation to him. But, says he, deare Colonell, why will not 

ou come in and act among us? The Colonell told him plainly, be- 
cause he liked not any of his wayes since he broke the parliament, 
as being those which led to certeyn and unavoidable destruction.” 
— ‘“ Cromwell seemed to receive this honest plainnesse with the 
greatest affection that could be, and acknowleged his precipitate- 
nesse in some things, and with teares complained how Lambert had 
put him upon all those violent actions for which he now accused 
him and sought his ruine. He exprest an earnest desire to restore 
the peoples’ liberties, and to take and pursue more safe and sober 
councells, and wound up all with a very faire courtship of the 
Colonell to engage with him, offering him any thing he would ac- 
count worthy of him. The Colonell told him he could not be for- 
ward to make his vwne advantage by serving to the enslaving of his 
country, &c. &c. 


Now let us mark the issue. Colonel Hutchinson, to avoid 
the disgusting troops of courtiers who, in consequence of 
Cromwell’s public and affectionate behaviour to him, now 
flocked with their frivolous officiousness around the man whom 
they had before neglected, ‘‘ quitting himself of them as soon 
as he could, made haste to returne into the country. ‘There 
he had not long bene but that he was informed, notwithstand- 
ing all these faire shewes, the Protector, finding him too con- 
stant to be wrought upon to serve his tirannie, had resolved to 
ec ure his person, least he should head the people who now grew 
very weary Of his bondage. But though it was certainly con- 
firmed to the Colonell how much he was afraide of his honesty and 

Sreedome, 
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Sreedome, and that he was resolved not to let him longer be att 


liberty; yet before his guards apprehended the Colonell, death 
imprisoned himselfe, and confined all his vast ambition and all 
his cruell designes into the narrow compasse of a grave.” * 

If Cromwell was * generous towards his enemies,’ this 
anecdote, in addition to others already mentioned, convicts 
him of mean and pusillanimous ingratitude towards his friends. 

Mr. C. puts into a parenthesis Mrs. Hutchinsen’s censure 
of Cromwell for his assumption of the protectorate, and what 
he calls her ¢ disapprobation of some parts of his public 
conduct.’ We have always considered the numerous anec- 
dotes of Oliver Cromwell, related in illustration of his charac- 
ter by Mrs. Hutchinson in the ** Memoirs” of her husband, 
as by no means the least interesting portion of that most in- 
teresting work. ‘The Colonel and his wife studied Oliver’s 
character deeply, were znterested in studying it, and had the 
amplest means before them. His lust of empire was early 
unveiled by them both, and his duplicity more than suspected. 
The levellers and presbyterians entertained the greatest jea- 
lousy of each other: the former ‘ were the first to discover 
the ambition of Lieftenant-General Cromwell and _ his idola- 
ters, and to suspect and dislike it. About this time,” says 
Mrs. H., “ he was sent down, after his victory in Wales, to 
encounter Hamilton in the north. When he went downe, the 
chiefe of these levellers following him out of the towne, to take 
their leaves of him, received such professions from him, of a 
spiritt bent to persue the same iust and honest things that the 
desired, as they went away with greate satisfaction — ’till they 
heard that a coachfull of presbyterian priests coming after 
them went away noe lesse pleased ; by which, it was apparent, 
he dissembled with one or other, and by so doing lost his 
credit with both.” + 

The biographer quotes one sentence from Mrs. Hutchinson, 
in which she gives Oliver credit for ‘* natural greatnesse ;” 
and he adds, that she disapproved of ‘ some parts’ of his 
public conduct. We must be allowed to cite this passage 
and its context more at length, because Mr. C. has scarcely 
afforded a fair representation of Mrs. H.’s opinion of the 
Protector’s government. 


‘“‘In the interim, Cromwell and his armie grew wanton with 
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himselfe naming a sort of godly men for every county, who meeting 
and not agreeing, a part of them, in the name of the people, give 
up the sovereignty to him. Shortly after, he makes up severall 
sorts of mock parliaments, but not finding one of them absolutely 
for his turne, turned them off againe. He soone quitted himselfe 
of his triumvirs, and first thrust out Harrison, then tooke away 
Lambert’s commission, and would have been king, but for fear of 
quitting his generalship. Ue weeded, in a few months’ time, above 
a hundred and fifty godly officers out of the armie, with whom 
many of the religious souldiers went off ; and in their roome, abun- 
dance of the King’s dissolute souldiers were entertained, and the 
armie was almost changed from that godly religious armie whose 
vallour God had crowned with triumph, into the dissolute armie 
they had beaten, bearing yett a better name. His wife and 
children were setting up for principallity, which suited no better 
with any of them than scarlett on an ape; only, to speake the truth 
of himselfe, he had much natural greatnesse, and well became the 
place he had usurped. His daughter Fleetewood was humbled, 
and not exalted with these things; but the rest were insolent 
fooles. Claypoole, who married his daughter, and his son Henry, 
were two debauched ungodly cavaliers. Richard was a peasant in 
his nature, yet gentle and virtuous, but became not greatnesse. 
His court was full of sinne and vanity, and the more abominable, 
because they had not yett quite cast away the name of God, but 
prophaned it by taking it in vaine upon them. ‘True religion was 
now almost lost, even among the religious party, and hipocrisie be- 
came an epidemicall disease, to the sad griefe of Coll. Hutchinson 
and all true-hearted Christians and Englishmen,” &c. &c. 


She then goes on to particularize several instances of those 
despotic measures at which we have glanced in the former 
part of this article; and it clearly appears that Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’s ‘'disapprobation’ was not confined to ‘ some parts’ 
of Cromwell’s public conduct, but was extended to the whole 
of it. When she says that his court was full of “ sinne and 
vanity,” she probably refers to that “ epidemicall disease,” 
the “ hipocrisie,” which she bewails; for not only was 
Cromwell’s personal character clear from every stain of licen- 
tiousness or irregularity, but abundant evidence is adduced 
in the volume before us (p. 246. e¢ seg.) to shew that his 
court was free from vice, that no riot or debauchery was 
seen or known, but that every where an air of sobriety and 
decorum appeared, and virtue had at least the homage paid 
to it of an assumption of its exterior. We must acknow- 
lege, however, notwithstanding the labour exerted by Mr. 
Cromwell to liberate his ancestor from the charge of dissim- 
ulation, that we find it exceedingly difficult to give him a 
verdict of acquittal. Still the question remains, is his dis- 

simula- 
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simulation to be imputed to him as a crime? That honest 
historian Rapin says ; 


“ If it be true as is pretended, though without proof, that he 
mocked God and religion by expressing a piety and devotion 
which he had not, and by making long prayers full of seeming 
zeal; if it be true that his mouth uttered what his heart never 
meant ; no man ought to endeavour to vindicate him. But his 
strong bias to enthusiam is well known ; and who can affirm it was 
rather out of hypocrisy than real persuasion ? We are not rashly 
to ascribe to men inward motives, which no mortal can know. His 
dissimulation practised for the better management of the several 
parties, all equally his enemies, has nothing, that I can see, very 
blameable in it, unless it was a crime not to leave it in the power 
of his enemies to destroy him with ease.” 


Cromwell certainly played his cards with the greatest pos- 
sible dexterity ; and nobody was better acquainted with the 
inward springs of human action, or displayed more address 
in making men of the most opposite principles, both in poli- 
tics and religion, become subservient to his views. With the 
Deists he was merry at the extravagant zeal of the fanatics ; 
and to these last he talked of the others as of heathens and 
infidels : but, as the enthusiasts were the most obstinate, he 
intimated to some of them that he would rather have taken a 
shepherd’s staff than the protectorship, had it not been to 
prevent confusion; that he would resign his dignity with more 
joy than he accepted it, when things were settled, for that no- 
thing was more contrary to his inclination and principles than 
a grandeur which obliged him to assume an outward superi- 
ority over his fellow-labourers; and, in order to convince 
them of his sincerity, he would call them into his closet, 
make them sit uncovered, and talk with them as his equals : 
these discourses commonly ending in a long prayer. Ample dis- 
simulation in all this, no doubt: but Rapin’s question recurs, 
how far was it a criminal dissimulation to play off one party 
against another, and make each hope for some peculiar in- 
dulgences ? Cromwell always maintained that the protectorate 
was forced on him; and in the speech which he made when 
he dissolved the last parliament, (eb. 4. 1658,) he says, 
‘* There is not a man living can say I sought it; no not 
man nor woman treading upon English ground,” &c. He 
certainly did not seek to be made Protector: but why? be- 
cause he sought to be made Kine. “ I can say, in the 
presence of God, in comparison of whom we are but like 
poor creeping ants upon the earth, I would have been glad to 
have lived under my wood-side, to have kept a flock of sheep, 
rather than have undertook such a government as this is,” &c. 


He 
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He exercised nearly the same sort of dissimulation both in 
accepting the protectorate and in disposing of it. First, as 
to his acceptance of it. When the “ humble petition and 
advice” of a packed parliament was presented to him that he 
would take the title of King, he had not courage to accept 
the offered diadem: but there is abundant evidence that he 
had been tampering with his creatures to obtain the crown, 
and would have assumed it but for the opposition of Lam- 
bert, Whitelock, Fleetwood, Desborough, and some others 
whom he could not persuade to concur in his scheme. 
Thurloe, in a letter to Henry Cromwell, then Deputy of 
Ireland, writes thus : 


‘¢ His Highness was pleased to declare to several of the House 
that he was resolved to accept the title of King: but just in the 
very nick of time he took other resolutions: the three great men, 

rofessing their unfreeness to act, said that immediately after 
his acceptance thereof, they must withdraw from all public em- 
ployment, and so they believed would several other officers of 
quality who had been engaged all along in this war. Besides, the 
very morning the House expected his Highness would have come 
and given his consent to the bill, some twenty-six or seven officers 
came with a petition to the parliament, to desire them not to press 
his Highness any farther about kingship.” (State Papers.) 


This petition against Cromwell’s “ kingship” was pre- 
sented in the name of the military; and it set forth that they 
had hazarded their existence against monarchy, and were still 
ready to do it in defence of the liberty of the nation, &c. &c. 
The parliament was thunderstruck ; and not less was the dis- 
may of Cromwell, who sent an immediate message to the 
House to meet him at Whitehall, and there with great show 
of self-denial he refused to accept the title of King. Lud- 
low, in his Memoirs, says that, in a conversation with 
Fleetwood and Desborough, after Cromwell had used many 
unavailing arguments to persuade them to comply with his 
wishes for the crown, he condescended so low as to solicit 
them in these words: * It is but a feather in a man’s cap; 
and therefore it is surprizing you will not please children, and 
let them enjoy their rattle.” Whitelock spoke his sentiments 
very freely on this subject; and the whole conversation be- 
tween him and Cromwell, who had especially sought it for 
the purpose of sounding him, is full of interest. 


«¢ What,” says Cromwell, ‘ if a man should take upon him to be 

a king ?” —‘‘1 think,” replies Whitelock, ‘ that remedy would be 
worse than the disease.” — Cromwell, ‘‘ What do you apprehend 
would be the danger of taking this title ?” — Whitelock, “‘ One of 
the main points of controversy betwixt us and our adversaries is, 
| whether 
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whether the government of this nation shall be established in 
monarchy or a free state or commonwealth; and most of our 
friends have engaged with us upon the hopes of having it settled 
in a free state, and to effect that have undergone all their hazards 
and difficulties. Now if your Excellency shall take upon you the 
title of King, &c. the question will be no more whether our govern- 
ment shall be by a monarch or free state, but whether Cromwell 
or Stuart shall be king, and that which was universal will, by 
these means, become in effect a private controversy only.” — 
‘In this case, those who are for a commonwealth, and they are 
a great and considerable party, will desert you: your hands will 
be weakened, your interest straightened, and your cause in ap- 
parent danger to be ruined. I apprehend less envy, and danger, 
and pomp, but not less power, and real opportunities of doing 
good, in your being General, than would be if you assumed the 
title of King.” 


This language from Whitelock was particularly bold and 
manly, because he was not a republican himself, but on 
the contrary recommends in this very conference that Crom- 
well should send to the King of Scots, and have a private 
treaty with him for the purpose of restoring in his person 
the monarchy, with such limits to its power * as will secure 
our spiritual and civil liberties, and the cause in which we 
are all engaged.” 

Cromwell, after an acknowlegement of the reasonableness 
of these arguments, said, ** We shall take a further time to 
discourse of it;” and then, adds Whitelock, * the General 
brake off, seeming by his countenance and carriage displeased 
with what had been said,” and from that time his carriage to- 
wards Whitelock was altered, although he never objected 
against him in any public meeting. Not long afterward, he 
found an occasion, by an honourable employment, to send 
Whitelock out of the way ; in order, as some of his nearest 
relations, particularly his daughter Claypoole, confessed, that 
he (Whitelock) might be no obstacle or impediment to his 
ambitious designs; ‘* as,” says he, ** may appear by the pro- 
cess of this story.” (P. 466.) 

In the second place, as to the disposal of the protectorate, 
Cromwell appointed his son Richard to the succession on the 
evening before his death, in direct opposition to the senti- 
ment which he had avowed to the first assembly of repre- 
sentatives that met after his usurpation. “ So fully am 1 
convinced,” said he on that occasion, ‘‘ of the injustice of 
hereditary government, that 7f you had offered me the whole in- 
strument of government, with that one alteration in favour of my 
family, I should have refused the whole for the sake of that ; 

and 
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and I do not know, though you have begun with an unworthy 
person, but hereafter the same method may be observed in the 
choice of magistrates as was among the children of Israel, who 
appointed those who had been the most eminent in delivering 
them from their enemies abroad to govern them at home.” 
The fear of disobliging the leading officers of the army, says 
Mrs. Macaulay, whose turbulence Cromwell had quieted with 
the hopes of succession, occasioned him to neglect the nomin- 
ation of his son till his last moments. Nay, the original in- 
strument itself, by which Cromwell was invested with the 
supreme power of the state, contained a clause (the thirty- 
second) declaring the office of Protector elective, not heredi- 
tary, although he had afterward obtained the privilege of 
appointing his successor.*— So much for his sincerity. 

The republicans, however, would never have supported 
Cromwell if he had not dissembled, and concealed from them 
the ambitious views which he entertained. In justice to him, 
also, the probability must be admitted that his ambition gra-~ 
dually expanded with his elevation; and that, in the first 
instance, he was rather the tool of them than they of him. 
This is an observation made by Mrs. Macaulay, a republican 
like Mrs. Hutchinson, and, like her, a bitter enemy to the 
usurpation of Cromwell. ‘The republicans took their rise 
about the beginning of the Long Parliament. Henry Martin 
was sent to the ‘Tower for saying in the House “ that it was 
better one family should be destroyed than many ;” and on 
being ordered to explain what he meant by the expression 
“one family,” he boldly answered, “ ‘The King and his chil- 
dren :”— Sir Henry Ludlow was reproved by the Speaker for 
saying that Charles was not worthy to be King of England ; 
—and Chillingworth was also consigned to the Tower for 


5 
citing examples concerning the deposing of princes. 


[ To be continued. | 
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* He violated another article of the instrument of government, 
namely the eighth, which declared “ that no parliament was to be 
adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved, during the space of five months 
from its first meeting, without its own consent.” Cromwell's first 
parliament met on the 3d of September, 1654, and “ the meek 
usurper,” after an angry speech, dissolved them on the 22d January 
following. This was the beginning of his career! and the close 
of it was qualis ab incepto. 
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Art. II. A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description 
of Hindestan, and the adjacent Countries. By Walter Hamil- 
ton, Esq. 2 Vols. 4to. pp. about 800 in each. 41. 14s. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. 1820. 


[mers years have elapsed since Major Rennell composed 

his excellent Memoir and Map of Hindostan; subse- 
quently to which period, conquest has explored and limited 
many districts that were not then contemplated as likely to 
become component parts of theempire. ‘The result of the late 
military operations in India has, indeed, so completely esta- 
blished the supremacy of the British government, that the 
native chiefs can scarcely be said to retain even a secondary 
importance ; and territories formerly classed as independent 


-may, henceforth, be numbered among the tributary provinces. 


Such a moment is favourable to a new arrangement of the 
geography of Hindostan; which is reduced, in the important 
volumes before us, to a more systematic form than any pre- 
ceding writer has hitherto attempted. A map is prefixed, 
which exhibits the larger geographical divisions, and each 
province is treated separately in the text. First occurs a 
general exposition of its climate, rivers, mountains, extent, 
productions, and inhabitants; after which, the towns re- 
markable for monuments, commerce, population, military 
strength, or maritime access, are separately described. In 
some instances, the historical details are copious; in others, 
the geographic and statistical particulars are somewhat defec- 
tive: but the author had not always within reach the docu- 
ments necessary to remedy these omissions. 

The materials, from which this description of Hindostan 
has been prepared, consist partly of printed intelligence ge- 
nerally accessible to the public, and partly of the manuscript- 
records deposited at the India-board. It is the practice of 
each presidency to transmit half-yearly reports on the 
political, financial, and judicial condition of their respec- 
tive governments; mostly .accompanied by copies of the 
correspondence with their subordinate functionaries. These 
official records are voluminous, and supply the caretul 
inspector with much valuable instruction. Dr. Francis Ha- 
milton, now Buchanan, who was deputed in the years 1807 — 
1810 to ascertain and report on the internal condition of 
the districts of Dinagepoor, Rungpoor, Purneah, Boglipoor, 
and Bahar, may be distinguished as having executed the task 
with singular extent, ability, and success; and other reports 
are enumerated, of inferior detail and value. To these 
written sources of knowlege has been added the corrective 
aid of personal observation and inquiry, among those who 
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were qualified by residence to attest various phenomena; and 
the result of the whole has certainly been a vast accumulation 
of fact concerning the Asiatic peninsula. Mr. Hamilton, 
indeed, has not been so severe in rejecting superfluous, 
as he has been industrious in collecting the necessary and 
principal facts connected with his object. Many repetitions 
consequently occur; and the same descriptions of climates, 
soils, agricultural processes, irrigations, and superstitions, 
which belong to one province, are frequently given again in 
another, which differs in geographical nomenclature but other- 
wise partakes a common nature. Hence a considerable con- 
densation might yet be accomplished by mapping the country 
more statistically ; dividing it merely into inundable and hilly 
districts, and describing once for all the permanently distinct 
characters of the two. In some degree this is attempted, but 
not achieved, by an introductory chapter, which gives a 
general portraiture of Hindostan ; and which is closed by an 
extensive and well constructed map, including the newest 
intelligence and specification of the various districts under 
survey. 

Volume I. furnishes a geographical description of the 
provinces named Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, Oude, Agra, 
Delhi, Lahore, Cashmere, Ajmeer, Mooltan, Cutch, Guje- 
rat, and Malwah;— jit surveys, therefore, the northern 
region of India. 

The total population of the province of Bengal is esti- 
mated (p. 47.) at 25,000,000 of inhabitants. Its literary 
culture is thus traced : 


‘ In this province the first rudiments of education are usually 
given in small day schools, under the tuition of teachers, who are 
poorly rewarded and little respected, and who are quite different 
from the Gooroos (family priests) who instruct in religion. Chil- 
dren usually go to school at the age of five, and are instructed to 
read and write at the same time. They begin with tracing letters 
on the floor with a pencil of steatite, commencing with the con- 
sonants, and afterwards joining the vowels so as to form syllables. 
In five or six months they are thus able to read and write. They 
then begin to write cyphers on palmyra leaves, with a reed and 
ink, and at the same time learn numeration, and the subdivision of 
weights and measures, and of time belonging to astronomy, or 
rather astrology ; the whole occupying eighteen months. After 
this progress they begin to write on paper, and to learn to keep 
accounts, and at the same time to multiply, divide, and subtract, 
with the rule of practice, in which the usual Indian arithmetic 
consists. 

‘In this scheme of instruction, accounts and arithmetic are di- 
vided into two distinct departments ; one for agricultural and the 
other for commercial affairs. ‘When both are learned, the former 

is 
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is usually taught first, but not many of the natives acquire that 
knowledge, or are able to tell how many begahs, or fractions, a 
rectangled parallelogram contains ; for the Hindoo geometry, as 
far as is known in common practice, proceeds no further. Prac- 
tical surveyors have no mode of ascertaining the extent of ir- 
regular figures, but by reducing them to rectangled parallelograms, 
in which they are guided merely by the eye or rough estimation ; 
and even in measuring parallelograms they are destitute of any 
instrument, that can ascertain whether or not all the angles be 
equal. 

‘In Bengal, parents are generally satisfied with instructing their 
children in mercantile accounts, and in keeping a very full day or 
waste book, in which every transaction is carefully recorded, and 
to which is added a kind of ledger ; but their books do not admit 


of a regular balance like what is called the Italian method. It is 


only arithmetic, commercial and agricultural, that is taught at 
school; the application to mensuration and to the keeping of 
books, either of a merchant or landholder, are acquired in some 
office or shop, where the youth commences as an assistant, and 
learns the style and manner of correspondence. The use of the 
sharp iron style, for writing on bark and leaves, although the 
original manner of Hindoo writing, has been entirely abandoned, 
and a reed pen, and a bamboo inkstand, introduced by the Mahom- 
medans, are universally employed, even in writing on the palmyra 
leaf, which substance is also still used for works of value, being 
more durable than the paper fabricated in the province. Besides 
the paper, the natives pay for writing, rather less than one rupee 
for every 32,000 letters, at which rate the Mahabharat cost sixty 
rupees ; the Ramayuna twenty-four, the Sree Bhagavat eighteen 
rupees; and other books in proportion to their contents. It is an 
excellence of the Bengalese language that every letter has a 
uniform undeviating sound, its pronunciation is consequently re- 
markably easy. Every fifth consonant has a nasal sound, and 
every second consonant is an aspirate to that which precedes it. 
Neither is its idiomatic construction involved or perplexed with 
genders and irregular verbs, so that there are probably few lan- 
guages, either ancient or modern, of such easy acquisition. The 
Bengalese books are mostly single leaved, with a flat board at the 
top, and another at the bottom, which are tied with cords and 
wrapped in a cloth. | 
‘It has long been remarked, that science and literature are in 
a progressive state of decay among the natives of India, the 
number of learned men being not only diminished, but the circle 
of learning, even among those who devote themselves to it, greatly 
contracted. The abstract sciences are abandoned, polite liter- 
ature neglected, and no branch of learning cultivated, but what 
is connected with the peculiar religious sects and doctrines, or 
with the astrology of the people. The immediate consequence of 
this state of things is the disuse, and even actual loss of many 
valuable books ; and it has been feared by many, that unless go- 
vernment interfered with a fostering hand, the revival of letters 
C2 among 
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among the natives would become hopeless, from a want of books, 
and of persons qualified to explain them. 

‘ The principal cause of the present neglected state of literature 
in India is to be traced to the want of that encouragement, which 
was formerly afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent i in- 
dividuals under the native governments. Such encouragements 
must always operate as a strong incentive to study, and to literary 
exertions, more especially in India, where the learned professions 
have little if any further support. The justness of these observ- 
ations might be illustrated, by a detailed consideration of the 
former and present state of science and literature, at the princi- 

al seats of Hindoo learning, viz. Benares, Tirhoot, and Nuddea ; 
and the favours conferred, not only by kings and princes, but also 
by zemindars; on persons who distinguished themselves by a suc- 
cessful cultivation of letters at those places. It would equally 
exhibit the present neglected state of learning at those once cele- 
brated seminaries, and show that the cultivation of letters is now 
confined to the few surviving persons who had been patronized by 
the native princes, and others during the former governments, or 
to such of the immediate descendants of those persons as had 
imbibed a love of science from their parents. In 1809, there still 
existed at the advanced age of 108 years, Jagatnath Tercapan- 
chana, an eminent pundit, who resided at Tirveny, thirty miles 
from Calcutta; where, surrounded by four generations of his de- 
scendants, in number near 100, he contin ued to give daily lectures 
to his pupils on the principles of law and philosophy. 

‘It is not, however, the national character that is affected: by 
the present neglected state of literature. The ignorance of the 
natives not only excludes them from the enjoyment of all those 
comforts and benefits, which the serious cultivation of letters is 
calculated to afford, but, operating as it does threughout the 
whole mass ef the population, tends materially to obstruct the 
measures adopied for their better government. 

‘Influenced by the above train of reasoning, the Bengal govern- 
ment in Stl, during the aumllstration of Lord Miuto, adopted 
certain measures for the encouragement of eruditicn and science 
among the natives, by a system of liberal salaries, and donations to 
the different colleges and seminaries ; but it is greatly to be doubted 
whether, under existing circumstances, it be practicable to reimbue 
the natives with a taste for their own peculiar style of learning, 
or, if practicable, desirable. With the prospect before them of a 
long and intimate connection with the European powers, it would 
probably prove a much more advantageous measure, to direct 
their views towards European literature and languages, as tend- 
ing both to the improvement of their morals, and lee“ing ultimatel 
gradually to the tranquil adoption of a superior religion. With 
this object, the Hindoo and Mahommedan languages might be 
suffered by imperceptible steps to descend gently into the ; grave, 
and take rank among the dead with the Greek and Latin.’ 


Similar remarks again occur in the description of the 
native colleges at Benares. 


The 
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The district of Silhet is one of the least known: but Mr. H.’s 
account of it may deserve transcription, as tending to arouse 
the attention of the public functionaries, and to excite fresh 
efforts for the better survey of the territory. 


‘ This district is situated at the eastern extremity of Bengal, 
and principally between the 24th and 25th degrees of north lati- 
tude. To the north and east it is bounded ‘by a lofty ridge of 
mountains, inhabited by many wild tribes; on the south “te Ti- 
perah and Mymunsingh; and on the west it has Mymunsingh. In 
1784, it contained 286] square miles, yet the revenue was only 
239,924 rupees. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, this district is described 
as follows: — “‘Sircar Silhet, containing eight mahals, revenue 
6,681,621 dams. This sircar furnishes 1100 cavalry, 190 elephants, 
and 42,000 infantry. Sircar Silhet is very mountainous. It fur- 
nishes many eunuch slaves for the seraglio.” 

‘ This is the most easterly of the British possessions in Hindos- 
tan, being within 350 miles of the province of Yunan in China. 
Although so near to this rich empire, no intercourse whatever 
subsists between them, nor has the intervening country ever been 
explored, or even penctrated, beyond a few miles from the frontier. 
The boundary mountains are a continuation of those which ex- 
tend from Aracan and Chittagong to an unknown latitude north, 
and rise with singular abruptness from the plains below. Of the 
country beyond these we are almost entirely ignorant, having only 
native sources of information to rely on, at all times very defec- 
tive, and in this case particularly so, as the informants belong to 
different savage tribes, but little removed above the brute creation. 
According to the best of these, there is reason to conjecture that 
the intermediate country between Silhet and China is a moun- 
tainous uncouth region, covered with jungle, destitute of navi- 
gable rivers, without towns or villages, and wholly trackless ex- 
cept to the savage aborigines. These difficulties, however, are by 
no means insurmountable, and it is to be hoped that the Bengal 
government will not much longer incur the reproach of leavin 
so contiguous a country unexplored. Probably a small military 
expedition would be best adapted to effect this purpose.’ 


In the account of Cashmere, information is given relative 
to the shawl-trade, and to the wool of the Tibet goat, which 
may deserve the attention of those manufacturers in this 
country, who are laudably employed in imitating this costly 
garment of luxury. 

Oojein, a city which was once the seat of science, and is 
still considered by the Hindoo geographers as the first meri- 
dian, is thus noticed : 


* Oojein, in the Malwah province, and the modern ae of the 
cominions subject to the Sindia Maharattas. Lat. 28° 11° N. 
long. 75° 52’ E. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is described as fol- 
lows: ‘ Oojein is a large city on the banks of the Sopra, and held 
in high veneration by the Hindoos. It is astonishing that some- 
times this river flows with milk.” 
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‘The city of Oojein, called in Sanscrit, Ujjayini and Avanti, 
boasts a most remote antiquity. A chapter in the Hindoo mytho- 
logical poems named Puranas, is devoted to the description of it, 
and it is mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, as well 
as by Ptolemy, under the name of Ozene. It is also considered 
by Hindoo geographers and astronomers, as the first meridian. 
The modern town is situated about a mile to the southward of the 
ancient, which is said to have been overwhelmed by a convulsion 
of nature, about the time of Raja Vicramaditya, when it was the 
seat of arts, learning, and empire. On the spot where the ancient 
city is supposed to have stood, by digging to the depth of fifteen 
ot eighteen feet, brick-walls, pillars of stone, and pieces of wood 
of an extraordinary hardness are found. Utensils of various 
kinds are sometimes dug up in the same places, and ancient coins 
are frequently discovered.’ 


The second volume includes a geographical description of 
the provinces of Gundwana, Orissa, the Circars, Khandesh, 
Berar, Beeder, Hyderabad, Aurungabad, Bejapoor, Canara, 
Malabar, Cochin, Travancore, the Belaghaut, Mysore, 
Coimbatoor, Salem and Barramahal, and of the Carnatic; 
and it consequently surveys the southern region of India, 
emphatically called the Deccan. 

In the province of Orissa stands the temple of Juggernauth, 
to which 1,200,000 pilgrims are reputed to proceed an- 
nually. — A village is thus constituted by native law: 


‘ Geographically considered, a village here is a tract of country 
comprising some hundred, or some thousand, acres of arable or 
waste land ; politically viewed, it resembles a township or cor- 

oration. Its proper establishment of officers and servants con- 
sists of the following descriptions : — 

‘ 1. The potail or head inhabitant, who has a general superin- 
tendence of the affairs of the village, settles disputes, attends to 
the police, and collects the revenue within his village. 

‘ 9. The tallia and totie: the duty of the first consists in gaining 
information of crimes and offences, and in escorting and protectin 
travellers from one village to another; the duties of the latter 
appear to be confined immediately to the village, where he guards 
the crops and assists in measuring them. 

‘ 3. The boundary man, who preserves the limits of the village, 
or gives evidence respecting them in case of dispute. 

‘ 4, The curnum, or village accountant. 

‘ 5. The superintendant of the tanks and water courses, who 
distributes the water therefrom for the purposes of agriculture. 

‘ 6. The Brahmin, who performs the village worship. 

‘ 7. The school-master, who is seen teaching the children to 
read and write on the sand. 

‘ 8. The calendar Brahmin, or astrologer, who proclaims the 
lucky and unpropitious periods for sowing and threshing. 

‘ 9, The smith and carpenter, who manufacture the implements 
of agriculture, and build the dwelling of the cultivator. 


‘ 10. The 
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‘ 10. The potman or potter; the washerman; the barber; 
the cowkeeper, who looks after the cattle; the doctor; the 
dancing girl, who attends at rejoicings ; the musician ; and the 

oet. 

a These officers and servants generally constitute the establish- 
ment of a Hindoo village. In addition to the portion of land 
appropriated to the pagoda establishment, to the local officers of 
government, and to the village servants, they were each entitled 
to certain small shares or perquisites from the crops of the villagers. 
Under this simple form of government the inhabitants lived from 
time immemorial. The boundaries of villages have been but seldom 
altered ; and though the villages have been sometimes injured, 

and even desolated by war, famine, and disease, the same name, 
the same limits, and even the same families, have continued for 
ages. The inhabitants give themselves no trouble about the 
breaking up and division of kingdoms ; while the village remains 
entire they care not to what power it is transferred, or to what 
sovereignty it devolves, its internal economy still remaining 
unchanged.’ 

Under the head Aurungabad, a good account of the 
Maharatta people and constitution is given: but we have 
not space to transcribe, or even to specify, the various instruc- 
tive excursions of the author. Suffice it in general to observe 
that his statistical information is usually comprehensive, and 
the effect of much research ; and that it also frequently suggests 
plans of reform which deserve the consideration of the ad- 
ministrative authorities. In describing Pondicherry, (for 
this French settlement is noticed at considerable extent, ) 
Mr. H. observes that the system (p. 441.) of policy adopted 
by the French from the beginning violated the prejudices of 
the natives. M. Dupleix destroyed their temples; M. Lally 
forced them to aan in the trenches, and to do other military 
duty repugnant to their castes; and the old French govern- 
ment had prohibited the residence of a single family which was 
not Christian within its boundaries. To this intolerant and 
interfering spirit is attributed in a great degree the decline 
of the French power, and to a contrary system the elevation 
of the British on its ruins. 

The island of Ceylon occupies a separate chapter; after 
which the author reverts to northern Hindostan, and de- 
scribes the region between the Sutuleje and Jumna rivers, 
Burwal, Kumaon, Nepaul, and the Sikkim dominions. 

An appendix concisely surveys the contiguous but inde- 
pendent provinces of Baloochistan, Afghanistan, Tibet, 
Bootan, Assam and the adjacent states, and finally Ava and 
the Birman empire; as if it began to be felt that these 
countries also will one day repose under the shade of the British 
sceptre, which, like the banyan-tree, drops tap-roots _ 
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the extremities of its branches, and incloses continually 
within wider arcades of foliage the circle of its original 
station of shelter. 

In the chapter on Tibet, we are told that the religious in- 
stitutions of that country are supposed to have been derived 
from Benares : 


‘ It is a general belief throughout Tibet, that the arts and 
sciences had their origin in the holy city of Benares, which the 
inhabitants have been taught to esteem as the source of both 
learning and religion; the Company’s old provinces are conse- 

uently held in high estimation. The Gangetic provinces are called 
Anakhenk or Anonkhenk, and by the Tartars Enacac, which appel- 
lation has been extended so as to comprehend all India. It is assert- 
ed that the art of printing, that engine of good and evil, has from 
a very remote period been practised in Tibet, but so limited in 
its use, by the influence of superstition, that not the slightest 
improvement has ever taken place. Copies of religious works are 
multiplied, not by moveable types, but by means of set forms, 
in the nature of stereotype, which they impress on thin slips of 
paper of their own fabrication. ‘The letters run from left to right 
as in Europe. The printed and written character appropriated 
to works of learning and religion, is styled in the language of 
Tibet the Uchin; that of business and correspondence the Umin. 
Their alphabet and character they acknowledge to be derived 
from the Sanscrit. When visited by Captain Turner in 1783, 
they were found acquainted with the existence of the satellites of 
Jupiter and the ring of Saturn. 

‘ According to tradition, the ancient promulgators of their 
faith proceeded from Benares, and after having advanced to the 
east, over the empire of China, are said to have directed their 
course towards Europe. The funeral ceremonies performed by 
the Calmucks, near the river Wolga, in Russia, on the decease 
of their chief Lama, are nearly the same with those that take 
place at the funeral of a Gylong in Bootan, on the borders of 
Bengal, which shows the prodigious diffusion of the Lama religion 
and Hindoo system. Their own instruction in science and 
religion, the Tibetians refer to a period long prior to the exist- 
ence of either in Europe ; but Sir William Jones considered them 
as Hindoos, who had engrafted the heresies of Buddha on their 
own mythological religion. The principal idol in their temples _ is 
Mahamuni, the Buddha of Hindostan, who is worshipped through- 
out the vast Tartarian plains under an infinite variety of names. 
Durga, Cali, Ganesa with his elephant head, Cartikeya (the 
Hindoo Mars), with many other Brahiinical deities, have also a 
place in the Tibet pantheon. ‘The same places of popular esteem 
or religious resort are equally respected in Tibet and Bengal: 
Allahabad (or Prayag), Benares, Durjodun, Gaya, Saugor island, 
and Juggernauth, being objects of devout pilgrimage, but the 
two last are deemed of pre-eminent sanctity, while Gaya, the 
birth-place of their great legislator, is only of secondary tae 
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Those who are unable to perform the pilgrimages in person acquire 
a considerable degree of merit by having it effected by proxy. 
Within their own limits, the peak of Chumularee, probably the 
loftiest of the Himalaya, is greatly venerated both by the Buddhists 
and Brahminical Hindoos, who resort there as votaries to pay 
their adorations on its snow-clad summit. No satisfactory ex- 
planation has ever been obtained of the peculiar sanctity ascribed 
to this mountain; but it may be observed in general, that every 
singular phenomenon in nature becomes an object of worship to 
the Hindoos, whether it be a snowy mountain, a hot well, the 
source or conflux of a river, alake, or volcano. 

‘ The inhabitants of Tibet, differing from most other nations 
(with the exception of the Lamas), either totally neglect the 
bodies of their dead, or treat them in a manner that appears 
highly barbarous. The inferior Lamas are consumed by fire, 
and their ashes deposited in little metallic idols, but common 
subjects are treated with much less ceremony. Some are carried 
to lofty eminences, where, after having been disjointed and the 
limbs divided, they are left a prey to ravens, kites, and other 
carnivorous birds ; but in more populous parts the dogs also par- 
ticipate in the repast.’ 


The Birman language (p. 776.) is referred to a Chinese 
stock, but is written with a Sanscrit alphabet. 

An index is affixed, which forms an alphabetical gazzeteer 
of Hindostan; and a glossary explains many of the native 
terms, which it was necessary to employ in the text. A 
chronological table of the accession of the successive Gover- 
nors-General of Hindostan assimilates them to European 
sovereigns; whom, indeed, they mostly transcend for extent 
though not for duration of power. 

This is certainly a work of high merit; less amusing 
perhaps than instructive, and less adapted for continuous 
perusal than for occasional consultation: yet it forms the 
completest collection of the information that is extant con- 
cerning the most important sections of the British empire ; 
and, as it must become essential in libraries of reference, it 
will, no doubt, in every fresh edition, attain to fuller com- 
prehension and neater arrangement. 

One reflection forces itself on the attentive reader; viz. 
that the Europeans are ver y unaccommodating to oriental cus- 
toms, manners, and opinions. In dress, we might think 
that the very nature of the climate would tend to suggest 
some visible assimilation; yet even the stuffed neckcloth is 
retained by the European with arrogant and self-tormenting 
obstinacy. Why not aim at gaining the afiections of the na- 
tives by every approximation of usage and appearance which 
can conveniently be adopted ? Why not facilitate the settle- 
ment of various classes of Europeans, some of whom are 
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more plastic than others? Why not permit the European 
to acquire property in land, whose spirit of enterprize would 
soon convert the tiger-jungles into rice-grounds? Why not 
also provide more numerous colleges of education, in which 
might be disseminated the acquirements of science and the 
sympathies of literature ? 





Art. III. A Journey in Carniola, Italy, and France, in the Years 
1817 and 1818; containing Remarks relating to Language, 
Geography, History, Antiquities, Natural History, Science, 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Agriculture, the Mechan- 
ical Arts, and Manufactures. By W. A. Cadell, Esq. F.R.S. 
London and Edinburgh. With Engravings. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp. 554.424. 11. 16s. Boards. Hurst andCo. 1820. 


A CONSIDERABLE difference prevails between the majority of 

books of travels and the present volumes ; which are not 
the production of a virtuoso who writes for a display of taste, 
nor of a fashionable ozsif who wanders about to “ kill time,” 
nor of an invalid who repairs to a warmer atmosphere in 
quest of health, but of a man of reading and observation, who 
resorts for the sake of knowlege to a country of great in- 
terest in past history, and of no inconsiderable existing im- 
portance in commercial and political prospects. Though not 
possessing those attractions which, whether they are to be 
ascribed to personal adventure or to the delineation of scenes 
in private life, form the charm of so many publications of the 
kind, Mr. Cadell’s journal will be found a valuable addition 
to our stock of geographical information, the attention of the 
author having almost always been directed to objects of 
utility. Without making any apology for printing a narra- 
tive of travels in countries already so often described, and 
without any record of his peregrinations previously to his 
arrival at ‘Trieste, Mr. C. begins his narrative from that city, 
and enters at once on the topics— such as the state of trade, 
the geological structure of the district, its products, manufac- 
tures, and antiquities — which engage his attention at most 
of the towns and regions subsequently visited. 

It often happens that we have reason to complain of the 
deficient indices of books: but in that respect Mr. C. appears 
determined to leave nothing undone, having subjoined to his 
work a circumstantial enumeration of its contents which oc- 
cupies fully fifty pages, and an alphabetical index on a still 
larger scale. rom these formidable tables de matiéres we ab- 
stract a brief notice for the use of our readers, 
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Vol. I. Description of Trieste; Venice; Padua; Vi- 


cenza; Verona; Mantua; Bologna; Florence; Pisa; Leg- 
horn: Journey by Perugia to Rome; Description of that 
Capital; its Monuments of Antiquity; its modern Edifices ; 
its Paintings and Collections ; its Environs. 

Vol. If. Journey from Rome to Milan; Urbino; Rimini; 
Imola; Modena; Reggio; Parma; Placentia; Lodi; Milan; 
its Edifices; Paintings; Collections; Manufactures; Pavia; 
Lake of Como; Lake Maggiore; the Ticino; the Dora 
Baltea; Turin; Journey to Chamberri; Geneva; Lyons; 
Paris. 

Appendix. Antique Marbles; List of Books and Maps 
descriptive of Italy, Carniola, and the Countries visited by 
the Author; Heights of various Mountains, Towns, and 
Positions in Italy, Switzerland, and France; Population 
of Italy; its Geology. 

Trieste being seldom visited by either fashionable or liter- 

ary travellers, and consequently little known to the readers 
of their publications, we embrace this opportunity of giving a 
brief description of it. The population, at present about 
40,000, increased greatly in the course of the 18th century: 
the enlargement of the harbour, owing to the solicitude of the 
Austrian government to extend its commerce, dates from 
1753; and its trade is considerable, consisting in the export of 
the produce of the mines of Hungary and Idria (in Carniola) 
as well as of the manufactures of part of Swisserland and Ger- 
many, particularly the hardware of Styria. The town, at 
least the new town, is built on a level tract of ground; the 
harbour is easy of access, and is protected from the south by 
a mole ; and the roadstead has good anchorage. Ship-build- 
ing is carried on here to a considerable extent; and the oak 
used for it, the growth of the neighbouring country, is said 
(by what we consider as rather questionable authority) to be 
of twice the duration of the timber employed in most other 
parts of Europe. Coal is found at a short distance; and, 
provisions being cheap, wages are sufficiently low to enable 
the manufactures of paper and some other articles to stand 
a competition with the products of our superior machinery. 
The salt-works of Trieste are of great extent, and situated at 
the distance of three miles from the town. The general lan- 
guage of the place is Italian, German being comparatively 
ittle understood ; the manners and mode of living are also 
Italian ; and a traveller coming from the north is struck with 
the plantations of olives, the dark-green cypresses, the fig- 
tree, the vine, and other indications of a southern climate. 


After 
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After Trieste, Venice, Padua, Verona, Manti> Bologna, 
Florence, and Leghorn, are described circumstantially ; and 
the account of Rome, with its antiquities, its modern edifices, 
and its environs, occupies nearly half of the first volume. We 
extract from it a passage which will suffice to convey an idea 
of the plan of the author, and of the mixture of historical and 
topographical information which he presents : 


‘ Rome: Capitoline Hill.—Of the temples and magnificent 
buildings that adorned the ancient Capitol, scarcely a vestige re- 
mains. The modern Capitol consists of three buildings, occupy- 
ing three sides of a quadrangle. These three buildings were 
erected about 1540 by Paul III., Farnese, after a design of 
Buonarotti. 

‘ Equestrian Statue. — In the middle of the square formed by 
the three buildings is the celebrated bronze equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius, which Michel Agnolo admired for its animated 
expression. 

‘ Palace of the Senator. — Of the three buildings, that in the 
middle, called the Palace of the Senator, contains a great hall, 
where courts of justice are held, and a prison. The senate of 
ancient Rome continued under the emperors long after its power 
was gone, but in course of time even the nominal senate ceased 
to exist. Rome was taken five times during sixteen years, from 
536 to 552, in the reign of Justinian ; twice by Belisarius, twice 
by Totila the Gothic king of Italy, and once by Narses, Justinian’s 
general. By these sieges the senators of Rome were dispersed, 
the senate ceased to exist, and never again assembled_as a council. 

‘ In 1144, the inhabitants of Rome revived a semblance of the 
senate. In 1278 Nicholas III. claimed the temporal sovereignty 
of Rome, founding his claim on the alleged donation of Constantine 
to the Bishop of Rome, and established the annual election of 
the senator of Rome. The senator, whose duty is confined to the 
administration of justice, must be an alien, and of a place at 
least forty miles from Rome. In 1818, Prince Corsini, a Floren- 
tine, was elected senator. From the belfry of the senator’s 
palace is a good view of Rome. 

‘ Museum of Sculptures. — The building to the right of the 
senator’s palace contains the Capitoline Museum, consisting of a 
noble collection of statues which was begun by Clement XII., 
Corsini, about the year 1735: it is the second coilection in Rome 
after the Museum of the Vatican. 

‘ Ancient Plan of Rome. — The walls of the staircase leading 
to the principal floor are covered with the fragments of an an- 
cient plan of Rome, engraved on white marble, on a very large 
scale. This plan anciently formed a pavement, which was broken 
when the empire and every thing in the city went to ruin, and the 
pieces, disjointed and confused, were employed to incrust the 
wall of the church of Santi Cosmo e Damiano, formerly the 
temple of Remus. From some letters of an inscription on one of 
the fragments, it is supposed to have been engraved in the time of 
Septimius Severus. 

‘ In 
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‘ In the reign of Paul III., Farnese, about 1540, the fragments 
were collected and placed by that Pope in the Farnese palace. 
An engraving and description of the disjointed and imperfect 
fragments of this ancient plan, leaving out the pieces that repre- 
sent only private buildings, is published by Bellori. (Fragmenta 
vestigi veteris ome ex lapidibus Farnesianis, cum notis Bellorii, 
in Grav. Thes. Ant. Rom. tom. iv.) So many are lost that the 
remaining fragments of this plan do not join, and, therefore, are 
not sufficient to give the idea of the whole extent of the city. 
Of the names there are only a few words that are entire, as ludus 
magnus, theatrum Arcelli; theatrum, affixed to the plan of an- 
other theatre. Of most of the other names only a few letters 
remain. A marble fragment of another ancient topographical 
plan, serving for the distribution of water from the aqueducts, is 
published by Fabretti. ( Fabrette de Aqueductibus, Diss. III. in 
Grev. Thes. Ant. Rom. tom. iv.)’ 


The work bears, in its general character, a considerable 
resemblance to the above passages; containing scarcely any 
personal adventure, but a variety of observations on points of 
history, statistics, and literary biography. Without possess- 
ing the attraction either of anecdote or of suavity of style, it 
is “extremely clear and well arranged ; each topic having its 
separate paragraph, indicated as in the above extract by an 
italic title. Mr. C. appears to have a partiality for arithme- 
tical calculation, and to take pleasure in recording particulars 
which escape the notice of the majority of travellers; such 
as the height of mountains, the width of rivers, and the ele- 

vation of the sites of towns built on rising grounds. He 
gives (vol. il. p. 258.) not only an itinerary of his route, a 
table of the population of Italy, and a list of that of the 
chief towns, but a computation of heights in Italy, Swisser- 
land, and other countries, collected from various authorities ; 
of which we have selected a few of the most interesting. 
English Feet 
above the Sea. 


The Lake of Geneva, - . - 1,230 
The Lake of Constance, = - - - - 1,095 
The Dole, highest mountain of the Jura, - 5,523 


Heights of different Parts of the Alps. 
Limits of perennial snow on the Alps in lat. 46. 9,393 
Saint Michel, the summit of Mont Cenis, - 9,243 
Mont Blane, - - - - 15,636 
Monte Rosa, = - - - - - 15,527 
Summit of the cone of the Great St. Bernard, 9,367 


St. Gothard, at the highest pene of the road 
into Italy, - - - 6,805 


Rome: 
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Feet above 
the Tiber, 


Rome: The top of the Janiculine hill, - 260 
Aventine hill, near the priory of Malta, 117 
Palatine hill, on the floor of the palace 


of the Cesars, - - - 133 
Capitoline hill, at the west end of the 
Tarpeian rock, ‘- - - - 118 
The Esquiline hill, at Santa Maria 
Maggiore Calandrelli, - - 163 
Feet above 
the Sea. 


Monte Corno, called Il Sasso Grande, the 

highest of the Appennines, 30 miles north of 

the Lake of Celano, in Abruzzo, - - 10,119 
Il Cimone di Fanano, in the duchy of Mo- 

dena, the highest summit of the northern 


Appennines, - - - - 6,971 
Montagna della Sibtila, 26 miles east of Fo- 

ligno, - - - - - 7,495 
Mount Vesuvius, mouth of the crater, whence 

the fire issued in 1776, - - - $3,938 
Mount Etna, - - - - 11,946 
Monte Rotondo, in Corsica, - - - 8,687 
Paris, mean height of the Seine above the sea, 364 


Thames at London, mean height above the sea 
when the water is 153 feet below the pave- 
ment in the left hand arcade at Buckingham 
stairs, - - - - e 43 


With regard to rivers, Mr. C. observes that the width of 
the Tiber at Rome (somewhat more than 100 yards) is con- 
siderably less than that of the Seine at Paris: but the 
volume of water is probably larger, if we take into account 
the greater depth and strength of the current. The Rhone 
at Lyons is wider than the Seine at Paris, and much more 
rapid. The course of the Sadne is slow and tranquil. The Po 
at Turin, though scarcely fifty miles from its source, is a con- 
siderable river, varying in width from 100 to 150 yards; and 
at Placentia, about one hundred miles below Turin, swelled 
by the Dora Baltea, the Ticino, the Tanaro, and other 
streams from the Alps and Appennines, it rolls along a great 
stream of the width of three hundred yards. 

The route of Hannibal over the Alps is a question of too 
great interest to escape the attention of a classical inquirer : 
but Mr. C., like many other travellers, seems not to have 
arrived at any conclusive opinion on the subject. It is —_— 
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ted that one of the first towns entered by the Carthaginians 
in Piedmont was Turin, and the Alps extend in a long line 
from north to south about thirty miles to the west of that 
city: but it is still doubtful whether the passage of the army 
was made by Mont Cenis to the north-west, Mont Viso to 
the south-west, or Mont Genevre, which is almost due west 
of the Piedmontese capital: though the last conjecture is 
supported by the powerful authority of D’Anville. 

Enough has now been said to apprize our readers of the 
nature of the subjects treated in the present work: but we 
must observe that we should have recommended a different 
title-page, and have designated it ‘* A Journey in Italy, with 
remarks on Carniola and France;” for Carniola is mentioned 
only in the first and France only in the last chapter, all the 
rest being descriptive of the northern and central part of 
Italy. The typographical execution of it is more elegant 
than correct: several of the errors which had caught our 
eye, and rather surprized us in the perusal, are inserted in 
the long list of errata: but others remain which cannot with 
propriety pass unnoticed, whether the blame be chargeable 
on the author or the printer ; such as stating (vol. ii. pp. 70. 
$20.) the battle of Lodi to have taken place in 1795, and 
the population of Lyons as amounting (vol. ii. p. 207.) to 
230,000, or twice its real number. ‘The belief expressed 
(vol.i. p. 495.) that the population of antient Rome surpassed 
that of any modern city is the result, doubtless, of an inade- 
quate attention to the principles of population, and to the 
habitual exaggeration of those who have no access to official 
returns. — On the whole, however, these volumes convey a 
great portion of statistical information ; and the historical re- 
marks, though brief, are useful. | 

The high price of this publication is owing to the number 
of engravings and etchings, which exceed thirty, and are de- 
scriptive of the scenery, the buildings, the bridges, and the 
machinery, observed by the author in the course of his travels. 
A few are of expensive execution, but the greater number are 
plain, and claim attention merely as correct delineations of 
the objects described. Of the former are the elevations (vol. i. 
p-112.) of antient walls, and (p. 428.) the houses of the no- 
bility, called by Italian courtesy palaces. Of the plainer de- 
scription are the sketches of some humbler objects, such as 
(vol. i. p. 231.) the pavement of Florence. Several of them 
are taken from drawings made by Mr. C. on the spot; others 
are selected from the works of different artists: but almost all 
were compared by the author in his journey with the objects 
which they represent. Seven of the plates are delineations of 
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architectural monuments, drawn to one scale, and conse- 
quently illustrative of the relative size and proportions of the 
buildings. The work is closed by a map of the middle and 
northern part of Italy; which, though not of a large size, 
shews clearly the principal roads and mountains, and in 
several places the nature of the mineralogical structure of 
the latter. 





Art. 1V. An Essay on the Instruction and Amusements of the 
Blind. With Engravings. By Dr. Guillié, &c.&c. 8vo. 8s. 
Boards. Souter. 


Art. V. The Art of instructing the Infant Deaf and Dumb, by 
John Pauncefort Arrowsmith. Illustrated with Copper-plates, 
drawn and engraved by the Author’s Brother, an Artist born 
Deaf and Dumb. To which is annexed the Method of edu- 
cating Mutes of a more mature Age, which has been practised 
with so much Success on the Continent, by the Abbé de 
l’Epée. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 


HE first of these publications is a translation of a work in 
every respect interesting and valuable: its author’s situ- 
ation, as director-general and principal physician to the 
Royal Institution for the Blind at Paris, having afforded him 
ample opportunities, which he has not neglected, of making 
observations on the manners and character of the blind, on 
the employments most suitable for them to exercise, and on 
the best mode of communicating instruction to them. In 
the commencement of the Essay, we have considerations on 
the character of the blind; and the chapter devoted to an 
examination of their moral state appears to us curious and 
important. We think that the following extract will not 
prove unacceptable to our readers: 


‘ The want of sight not only deprives the blind of the sensations 
which that organ gives to those who have sight, but also extends 
its influence over all their thoughts, which it modifies and distorts; 
all their ideas, therefore, are false or contrary to the notions we 
have, because, as Condillac has well observed, coloured nature 
has no existence for them ; it is blindness which plunges them in 
the ignorance in which they are of decorum, and which deprives 
them of the sentiment of social decencies. Modesty, which is one 
of the graces of youth, is to them almost an imaginary being, 
though they have a sort of timidity, which, it is true, belongs per- 
haps rather to fear than shame, but which greatly augments their 
embarrassment in certain circumstances. 

‘ Unfortunate in all their relations with other men, they are very 
imperfectly acquainted with those emotions which draw us towards 
each other, and decide our affections and attachments. Sensibility 
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has not, for them, those charms which make us place it in the 
rank of the sweetest as well as the most amiable virtues. Un- 
happy creatures! their situation, which forces them to be on their 
guard against all the world, makes them often place in the same 
class their benefactors and their enemies ; and without meaning it, 
perhaps, they appear ungrateful. It is these motives which make 
them form connections with the blind rather than with those who 
have sight, whom they consider as a different class of beings. Is 
it that they apprehend our inconstancy, or distrust our superiority, 
or else find more points of association among each other ? 

* They will easily be excused, when we reflect on the number of 
signs that are lost to him who is deprived of sight. Those ex- 
ternal motions, which are painted so expressively on the counte- 
nance, that faithful mirror of the soul, do not exist for them. 
They are continually, in their relations with other men, as one is 
with an individual whom one knows only by correspondence ; we 
know perfectly well that he exists, but we cannot conceive how. 

‘ If not very open-hearted, on the other hand, nature gives them 
an ample compensation by endowing them with a prodigious ac- 
tivity of imagination and an insatiable desire of knowledge, which, 
in them, is a substitute for many affections that they want, or at 
least for the expansion which such sentiments might have. This 
state of their imagination banishes ennuz, which is one of the least 
inconveniences of blindness; for we meet with very few blind 
persons who have not formed some sort of occupation for them- 
selves, and with complete success. 

‘ Obliged to judge of men and things intrinsically, they must 
necessarily obtain truer results than us; moreover, as I have re- 
peatedly said, they see things in a more abstract manner than we, 
and in questions of pure speculation are less subject to be de- 
ceived ; for abstraction consists in separating in thought the sen- 
sible qualities of bodies from each other, and error common! 
springs from a defective separation. They have no need, like us, 
to guard themselves against the illusions of the senses, since they 
cannot be seduced by appearances: the charms of the counte- 
nance, the richness of clothes, the sumptuousness of apartments, 
the dignity of office, and the prejudices attached to birth, are 
nothing to them: it is the moral man whom they appreciate. 
How much more certain must their judgments be, in this respect, 
than ours ! 

‘ A soft and sonorous voice is to them the symbol of beauty. 
They know pretty exactly, by the compass of the voice, what is 
the stature and size of the person who speaks, the largeness of 
the room they happen to be in, &c. But with what nicety of dis- 
cernment must these attentive observers judge, by this means, of 
the temper and of certain shades of character which escape 
us, because we have not the same interest in remarking them ? 
By a sort of anticipated intuition, they see the soul through its 
covering. * 


‘ There 








‘ * Sir John Fielding, a relation of the author of Tom Jones, who 
lived in our time, was blind; but this did not prevent him from 
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‘ There are, in fact, more relations than has hitherto been sup- 
posed between the divers degrees of the vocal organ and the 
disposition. In this point of view, one might form a curious com- 
parison between animals and man, by forming the first link of the 
chain by those savage beasts, the terror of the forest, and con- 
tinuing it down to those peaceable animals who are born in our 
enclosures to feed and clothe us. This study, very worthy of a 
philosopher, would lead, I am persuaded, to some useful results. 

* The blind have been accused, in general, of atheism, very un- 
justly. Those who have advanced this strange assertion were either 
not sincere, or had some interest in propagating an error which 
might prop up some others. Why give such an idea of those who 
have the greatest want of the consolations which religion showers 
on the unfortunate and unhappy? Do they not know in part the 
works of the Creator ? The taste of fruits, the sweetness of flowers, 
the song of birds, and the vicissitude of the seasons; must they 
not make them sensible of the existence of the admirable Architect 
of the universe ? 

‘ Nevertheless, I will not justify them entirely from the reproach 
of impiety, which has been made against them with some found- 
ation. Iam more convinced than any body that that law, ante- 
rior to all sensible impressions, which God gave to man on drawing 
him out of nothing, is engraved in their hearts ; but I am obliged 
to confess also, that they do not always follow the impulse of 
that interior voice, which approves and consoles when we do 
good, and torments and gnaws when we do evil: conscience, in 
short, has not that influence over their actions which it has over 
ours. It is easy to deduce the consequences that flow from a 
similar state, and what may be their ideas on good and evil, and 
on the notions we have acquired. . 

‘ Ihave never known a blind atheist ; but if we happened to 
meet with one so unfortunate as not to acknowledge the Creator 
in his works, we might repeat to him what Dr. Holmes formerly 
said to the celebrated Saunderson, who had expressed some doubts 
on this point: Put your hand on yourself: the structure of your 
body will dissipate so gross an error. 

‘ Like us they wish for what is the most difficult to obtain. 
All blind. people have a decided taste for independence and 
liberty. Nothing, however, is more contrary to their real interests 
than the use of a thing which they could only abuse. ‘The art of 
those, therefore, who are with them, consists less in satisfying 
them than in making them believe they are satisfied. By this 
means we avoid exasperating the natural defects they may have, 
all of which appertain more or less to their infirmity, which can- 
not be imputed to them as a crime. 

‘ Their self-love, which is the most prominent of all their 
defects, and, perhaps, the origin of all the others, is compensated 





filling, with great distinction, the place of chief magistrate of the 
police-office, in London. He kept in his mind the description of 
many hundred thieves, and was never mistaken when they were 
brought before him.’ 
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by some valuable qualities ; their invincible patience and extreme 
tenacity in their enterprises render them capable of surmounting 
the greatest obstacles without ever being disheartened.’ 


Part II. contains short biographical notices of those blind 
persons who have distinguished themselves in the sciences 
and in the arts. This portion of the work contains some 
trifling errors, and does not exhibit any thing very novel. —~ 
Part the third developes the means adopted at the Royal 
Institution in Paris fer the instruction of the blind: most of 
which, we believe, have been long familiar to the conductors 
of similar institutions in this country: but the chapters rela- 
tive to their reading, to their modes of printing for the 
blind, and to the books for their use, with those on the 
study of languages and mathematics, contain much inform- 
ation that well deserves the attention of all who are engaged 
in the education of these unfortunates. We cannot enter on 
any of these details, however, because we wish to indulge 
ourselves with extracting a part of the chapter respecting the 
means of communication between the blind and the deaf and 
dumb; a subject which appears to us as interesting as it is 
singular : 


‘ During the time,’ says Dr. Guilli¢, ¢ that the institutions of the 
blind and of the deaf and dumb were united in the convent, for- 
merly of the Celestines, the pupils of the two establishments, 
brought together by their habitation, but separated by their infir- 
mity, endeavoured to establish points of contact between each 
other. The heads of the two houses, far from disapproving of 
this connection, favoured it, being convinced that it could not but 
be advantageous to creatures, w hom a sort of confraternity of mis- 
fortune led to seek each other. 

‘Both had already received some instruction; for I cannot 
imagine what mode of communication could be established between 
the blind and the deat and dumb, who had learnt nothing. Their 
situation, I suppose, would be like that of a child without expe- 
rience, that must be shown every thing. Iam therefore going to 
speak, not of the blind in a state of nature, but of the blind who 
have been taught. 

‘ When the blind had learnt that the deaf and dumb spoke to 

each other in the dark, by writing on their back, they conceived 
that this method might succeed also with them, as in fact it did. 
This new language soon became common to the two families; the 
deaf and dumb, who found it tiresome to have written on their 
back what they could see perfectly well, attempted to make the 
blind write in the air, as they do themselves: this means, which 
was as long as the former, appear ed to them more uncertain, as 
the blind wrote ijl in that way; they therefore preferred the cha- 
racters the latter made use of; but as these characters cannot be 
easily transported, the dumb taught the blind their manual alpha- 
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bet, and the one by sight, and the other by touch, easily found by 
the inspection of their fingers, the letters that are formed by their 
different combinations. Nevertheless, this manual alphabet, only 
exhibiting words, slackened conversation amazingly. They felt 
the want of a more rapid communication, and the blind learnt the 
theory of the signs of the deaf and dumb: each sign thus repre- 
senting a thought, the communication was con nplete. This study 
was long and tedious, because it supposes a pretty complete know- 
ledge of grammar ; but the wish to talk got the better of all these 
difficulties, and in a few months, the signs being perfectly well 
known, took place of all the other means till then employed. The 
exchange between them was performed in the following manner : 

‘ When the blind had to speak to the deaf and dumb, he made 
the representative signs of his ideas, and these signs more or less 
exactly made, transmitted to the deaf and dumb the idea of the 
blind. * When the deaf and dumb, in his turn, wished to make 
himself understood, he did it in two ways: he stood with his arms 
stretched out and motionless, before the blind person, who took 
hold of him a little above the wrists, and without squeezing them, 
followed all the motions they made; or if it happened that the 
signs were not understood, the blind man put himself in the place 
of the deaf and dumb, who then took hold of his arms in the same 
manner, and moving them about, as he would have done his own, 
before a person who could see, he filled up the deficiencies of the 
first operation, and thus completed the series of ideas which he 
wished to communicate to his companion. 

‘ But the degree of instruction of the scholars not being the 
same, they could not make use of the signs equally well ; and sup- 
plied them by all the means which their inventive imagination 
could suggest. It was an extraordinary sight to behold a panto- 
mime acted in the most profound silence by 150 children, anxious 
to understand each other, and not always succeeding; tired out 
with long and useless attempts, and often ending, like the builders 
of Babel, by separating without being able to understand each 
other ; but at the same time not without having given reciprocal 
proofs of bad humour, by striking as the deaf “do, or screaming 


like the blind.’ 


Mr. Arrowsmith’s volume consists of three separate trea- 
tises, one by himself on the instruction of the infant deaf 
and dumb, occupying 90 pages; another by the Abbé de 
’Epée, on the methed of educating mutes of a more ad- 
vanced age, 120 pages; and another by the same writer on 











‘ * It is unnecessary to observe that the difficulty of these com- 
munications is increased by the want of the signs of the physiog- 
nomy, and of a part of the gestures and motions of the body, 
which the blind man cannot appreciate, and of which he has not 
even an idea; for, in speaking, the blind remain without motion 
and expression.’ 
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the method of instructing the deaf and dumb to articulate, 
which fills 70 pages. The last two were published so long 
ago as the year 1801: but, the impression having been ex- 
hausted, they are now re- published by Mr. Arrowsmith on 
account of what he considers as their intrinsic value. His own 
work is principally grounded on the experience of his brother 
Mr. Thomas Arrowsmith; who was born deaf and dumb, and 
is now an artist, and whose portrait, drawn by himself, forms 
a frontispiece to the volume. Mr.’ Thomas Arrowsmith, in 
spite of his natural defect, was sent to a school in common 
with other children, where he learned to write; and he seems 
to have been early taught by his friends the meaning of 
words, by shewing to him the things signified. It is not ex- 
pressly stated by w hom he was initiated in grammar, which 
is a really difficult part of the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb: but we presume that he was the pupil of the Abbé de 
’ Epée, from the terms in which that gentleman is mentioned. 
The mode of teaching the meaning of words is very clearly 
explained in the two subsequent passages : 


‘ To teach the deaf and dumb child (after he has become a 
little acquainted with the letters) the names of things which can 
be shewn to him by means of the alphabetical counters, place the 
letters TABLE, and point to the table, letting them remain for 
some time, desiring the child to find the letters and point them 
out to you in the book ; which if he does, it will prove he knows 
them. Then desire him to notice, and recollect the letters form- 
ing the word, which may be done by a sign, putting your finger to 
your forehead, the seat of remembrance, which the child will 
comprehend as a token for him to recollect the letters, and what 
they represent, when he is questioned at some future period as to 
the name, by shewing him the table without the letters. When 
you have placed the letters TABLE, as above, desire the child to 
place the small t a b 1 e, which will greatly assist his memory ; and 
when he has done this, hustle the counters together, and desire 
him to find and place the letters as you did, until he is correct ; 
and be sure to encourage him for his assiduity and attention. 
The child will be pleased, both at home and at school, with every 
additional information; and his school-fellows will be equally 
pleased and happy to render him every assistance in their power, 
and in many instances will do so better than the master or mis- 
tress. The table being made of wood, he can see the substance 
and quality of it as w ell as any child, but still he is at a loss to 
know their names; and so would you if you had not been told. 
The table being made of mahogany, and the child seeing that the 
chairs and chest of drawers are of the same substance and quality, 
it is very natural for the child to point to them for further inform- 
ation, not knowing but they are also called tables ; the child is 
then told their names, in the same manner, with the counters, as 
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the word table, and by the same means the child may be taught 
to know a deal table from any other, and in like manner, the 
"name, quality, and use of every thing he can see, before he can 
write or has learned the manual alphabet. Suppose something 
was shewn to you which you had never seen before, what would 
be the first question you would ask? Why, the name of it, no 
doubt. In the same manner is the curiosity of the deaf and 
dumb led, when they know the name of one thing, to inquire the 
name of every thing they can see; and this curiosity or desire of 
knowledge is innate with us all, more or less. 

‘ The recollection of things is much easier than that of words, 
even to us who can hear ; consequently, as a deaf and dumb child 
advances in his learning, if you can explain to him the meaning of 
any thing by a sign, he will remember it better than by words ; 
for instance, suppose a person called upon you whose name was 
Wood, and the child asked you the person’s name, if you pointed 
to a piece of wood, he would instantly understand his name was 
formed by the same letters, and write it down Wood. The same 
if a person called of the name of Stone, by showing the child a 
stone he would comprehend the meaning, and never forget the 
person’s name. When such names occur, the child will often 
make some pleasant remark on them, by explaining to you, 
that with stone you may build a house, and mend the roads ; 
and with wood you may make a fire. By this means he exercises 
his faculties, and if he forgets to make any remark on a similar 
word, you can do it fur him; by comparing one word with an- 
other, he will discover the different sense and meaning, which a 
word formed with the same letters may express. __ 

‘ Many useful words may be taught the child at this early age 
by signs, that you cannot do by means of figures; such as yes, 
no, good, bad, rich, poor, go, come, right, wrong, up, down, white, 
black, or any colour, walk, ride, run, trot, gallop, quick, slow, 
tall, short, stand, sit, kneel, eat, drink, sleep, rise, fall, heat, cold, 
little, great, much, more, what, which, who, this, that, I, you, him, 
her, they, &c.; all which, and many others, are to be explained, as 
will be found in the Abbé de l’Epée’s Instructions, by natural 
signs, which the sense of any person will dictate.’ — 

‘ Having the deaf child before you, and the book with the 
alphabet in your hand, point to the letter C, and desire, by a sign, 
the child to find and bring you the counter with C upon it ; the 
child obeys you. In the same manner you proceed for A and T. 
The three letters being put close together, you have a word be- 
fore you, which is easy to be explained by showing the child the 
cAT, an animal which children are in general fond of playing with, 
and a word, in consequence of its shortness, easy to be remem- 
bered. Then desire the child to bring you the letters CAN ; in 
the same manner then the letters EAT, and the letters MEAT. 
Here the child has four words before him, one of which he knows 
the meaning of; the other three he does not. The child looks 
‘about for information, while you get a bit of meat; the instant 
the child sees the meat, which he knows by sight, and the use of 
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as well as any child, the name of which you can explain by show- 
ing him the letters and the meat, he naturally expects you are 
going to give it to the cat; then point to the cat and to your mouth 
at the same time, making your jaws to move as in the act of mas- 
tication; then by pointing to the word EAT, and the motion of 
the jaws, the word eat is fully explained. 

‘ You see the necessity of proceeding in the most plain and 
simple method, depending much upon the most significant signs 
and gestures, suitable to the capacity of the learner, for a medium 
of communication. There is still another word for the child to 
learn, much more difficult than the others. A verb is always dif- 
ficult to teach and explain, particularly when the child is so very 
young, 

‘ Give the meat to the cat, and when it is eating it, point to the 
words CAT, CAN, laying a stress upon the word can, and show- 
ing the child that the cat can eat ; but if the child does not cor- 
rectly understand at first the meaning of the word can, he will 
soon find the difference between can and cannot. 

‘ For the next lesson, then desire the child to bring you the 
letters DOG, another animal which a child is fond of; you show 
the child the dog, and he will instantly comprehend the meaning 
of the word. Muzzle the dog, and get some meat; then desire 
the child to give you the letters CANNOT EAT MEAT, and by 
laying the meat down, the child will perceive the dog does not do 
as the cat did, which will tend to explain more fully the word can, 
when at the same time it explains to the child the word cannot ; 
and by unmuzzling the dog, the child will see him eat, which ex- 
plains that the dog can eat meat as well as the cat. But should 
not the child understand correctly the meaning of the word can, 
do not trouble him too much at first with an explanation. He has 
done well, if he understands the words cat, eat meat; dog, eat 
meat. In the same manner, you may teach the child, I eat meat, 

you eat pye; they eat fish, or any thing else you please ; and thus 
imperceptibly lead him to a knowledge of nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
&c. before he can write; so that when he goes to school for that 
purpose, and to learn grammar, he will be prepared to learn the 
different parts of speech as well as any other child, and with equal 
ease. The child will be so much entertained with those lessons, 
that, instead of considering learning a labour, he will fly to his book 
with the greatest pleasure and avidity ; and you will be astonished 
to see the rapid progress he will make at so early an age.’ 


A letter written by Mr. Chippendale, of Winwick, gives a 
curious account of Mr. Thomas Arrowsmith’s sensibility to 
music through the medium of the touch. 


‘« Some years back, probably five or six, a young gentle- 
man of the name of Arrowsmith, a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy at Somerset-House, of what degree I cannot remember, 
came down into this country, and resided some months in War- 
rington, in the exercise of his profession as a miniature and portrait 
painter. He was quite deaf, so as to be entirely dumb. ate 
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had been taught to write, and wrote an elegant hand, in which he 
was enabled to express his own ideas with facility ; he was also 
able to read and understand the ideas of others expressed in writ- 
ing. It will scarcely be credited, that a person thus circum- 
stanced should be fond of music, but this was the fact in the case 
of Mr. Arrowsmith. He was at a gentleman’s glee club, of which 
I was president at that time, and as the glees were sung, he would 
place himself near some articles of wooden furniture, or a par- 
tition, door, or window-shutter, and would fix the extreme end of 
his finger nails, which he kept rather long, upon the edge of the 
wood or some projecting part of it, and there remain, until the 
piece under performance was finished, all the while expressing, by 
the most significant gestures, the pleasure he experienced from his 
perception of the musical sounds. He was not so much pleased 
with a solo, as with a pretty full clash of harmony ; and if the 
music was not very good, or, I should rather say, if it was not 
correctly executed, he would show no sensation of pleasure. But 
the most extraordinary circumstance in this case 1s, that he was 
most evidently delighted with those passages in which the com- 
poser displayed his science in modulating his different keys. When 
such passages happened to be executed with precision, he could 
scarcely repress the emotions of pleasure he received within any 
bounds; for the delight he evinced seemed to border on ecstacy. 

‘ « This was expressed most remarkably at our club when the 
glee was sung, with which we often conclude ; it is by Stevens, 
and begins with the words, ‘ Ye spotted snakes,’ &c. from Shak- 
speare’s Midsummer’s Night Dream. In the 2d stanza, on the 
words, ‘ Weaving spiders come not here,’ &c. there is some mo- 
dulation of the kind above alluded to ; and here Mr. Arrowsmith 
would be in raptures, such as would not be exceeded by one who 
was in immediate possession of the sense of hearing. 

‘ « ‘These facts are very extraordinary ones; and that they are 
facts can be proved by the evidence of six or eight gentlemen who. 
were present, and by turns observed him accurately.” ’ 


On account of the advantages derived from competition, 
Mr. Arrowsmith argues in favour of educating children with 
such a natural defect in common with other children, and 
speaks with too much asperity of institutions for the separate 
education of the deaf and dumb. ‘That such persons may 
be advantageously taught writing at a common school, we 
think, is probable, and it is desirable that they should occa- 
‘sionally mix in the studies as well as the exercises of other 
children: but we apprehend that it will always be necessary 
for them to have much taught by a system and discipline ex- 
clusively appropriated to themselves. 

Of the Abbe de l’Epée’s writings, a judgment has already 
been pronounced by us and by the public. We are sorry 
that Mr. Arrowsmith has reprinted the work on articula- 
tion, as we are satisfied that intelligence can be imparted to 
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the deaf and dumb, and they may be instructed how to com- 
municate their thoughts to ‘others, much better without any 
such medium. It is a painful process to them; and, when 
they have acquired such articulation as can be taught them, 
it is also most painful either for their friends or for. strangers 
to listen to them. 

We cannot dismiss these two volumes without observing 
that well conducted institutions for the relief of the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, and the insane, produce good almost 
without any mixture of evil. ‘The sufferings of the indivi- 
duals themselves are, as far as may - mitigated; where 


capacity has been given, their talents are drawn out; and, as 
long as any sensibility remains, their “tomcaci affections must 


be exercised and improved. ‘The science of medicine, and the 
studies of human nature and the human mind, are also mate- 
rially advanced; and, above all, the charity of the community 
has an opportunity of exercising itself, without being con- 
fronted by those objections which are advanced against other 
institutions, from the tendency to increase the ills of an ex- 
cessive population, or to promote pauperism and the sénse of 
dependence. Every accession to our knowlege, concerning 
the mode of treatment most conducive to the comfort or im- 
provement of persons so afflicted, cannot but be hailed with 
gratitude by the humane; and those, especially, who have 
observed by what gradual steps all sound knowlege is ad- 
vanced, will be best able to appreciate details of processes 
and results of experiments which to a superficial observer 
may appear either obvious or insignificant. 





Art. VI. Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice. An Historical 
Tragedy, in Five Acts. With Notes. The Prophecy of Dante, 
a Poem. By Lord Byron. 8vo. pp.280. 12s. Boards. 
Murray. 1821. 


Ta long expected tragedy has at last made its appearance : 
but the public did not expect, perhaps, to find it con- 
structed on the French model, and therefore more properly 
to be styled a poem than a play. We shall see whether this 
exotic can thrive in our soil; and how far the foreign graft 
can be made to assimilate with the sturdy indigenous stock 
of our English drama. In the mean time, we are sorry to 
give our opinion that this piece manifests the faults without 
the beauties of its model. It has the nakedness of plot, the 
uniformity of character, the tedious declamation, and the 
lengthened monologue, which belong to its archetype; unre- 
deemed by that judicious choice of fable, that heroic elevation 
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of sentiment, and those moving conflicts of passion, which 
characterize the French school. We must confess, therefore, 
that we are disappointed: for we could not but anticipate 
from the throbbing numbers and striking delineations, which 
seem to be the property of its noble author, and have so 
long commanded our admiration, something more impres- 
sive and subduing than this polished and stately but frigid 
composition. 

We regret, for Lord Byron’s sake, that he has forced him- 
self into a comparison with so many great models, by invad- 
ing this department of poetry. It would have been better for 
his reputation if he had confined himself to narrative, descrip- 
tion, and sentiment: to those melancholy yet thrilling strains 
which infuse a sort of delicious poison into the soul; and 
which, while they sing of crime, desolation, and despair, make 
us sigh to think how celestial might have been the music of 
such a harp, if tuned to themes better suited to the frailty 
and wants of our terrestrial nature. With his Lordship him- 
self, however, rests the responsibility of this perversion : 
heavier, we confess, than we should like to feel on our own 
shoulders ; for we differ in opinion with those who separate 
poetry from morals, and think that they have no business or 
relationship with each other. Lord Byron, by the might of 
his genius, has put them asunder: (and sweet to him be the 
unenvied triumph!) but we still venture to assert that an 
original congruity or assimilation prevails between them, 
which conduces to their mutual dignity and embellishment ; 
and that the poet is bound by a sacred obligation to cement 
and support this most natural and holy alliance. Our greatest 
poets, indeed, seem to have recognized this obligation: they 
met with no difficulty in adapting all good things to poetical 
purposes: they deemed it no debasement of their genius to 
consecrate it to purity and truth; they found nothing dull, 
insipid, and ignoble, in subjects which, according to the creed 
of the Byron school, are insusceptible and barren of poetry ; 
and, in those enduring monuments of their fame which pos- 
terity delightedly transmits from generation to generation, 
religion and virtue sit enshrined amid the wealth and mag- 
nificence of the human imagination. 

We shall offer to our readers a sketch of the story, before 
we enter farther on the particulars of the play. The time is 
the year 1355. Michel Steno, a young Venetian nobleman, 
one of the council of Forty, having offered some unseemly 
gallantries to a lady in the train of the Dogaressa, for which 
he was turned out of the apartment, vents his pique by scrawl- 
ing on the ducal chair an aspersion on the honour of the 
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Dogaressa herself. The Doge complains of this indignity to the 
Forty, who sentence the offender only to a month’s imprison- 
ment; which does not satisfy the Doge, the fever of whose 
wrath impels him to enter into the designs of a body of mal- 
contents, who meditate the destruction of the nobles and a 
revolution of the state. One of the conspirators, anxious to 
save the life of Lioni, a patrician, his benefactor, warns him 
mysteriously of his danger: when the sagacity and spirit of 
this young noble produce a discovery and detection of the 
scheme, and the Doge and his confederates expiate their 
treason with their lives. 

The first act introduces us at once to the subject of the 
Doge’s discontent; the sentence on the offender; the conse- 
quent burst of indignation received into the confidential bosom 
of the nephew, Bertuccio Faliero; and finally to his compact 
with the leader of the conspirators, Israel Bertuccio. 

A reflection that instantaneously occurs to us is that the 
Doge’s wrath is disproportioned to the offence. We cannot 
pity wrongs that seem “the coinage of his brain,” and * the 
bodiless creation of ecstacy.” Poor Othello, we are con- 
vinced, would willingly have exchanged grievances with him, 
too happy in the assurance of his wife’s fidelity. It is reall 
to be regretted that * so much good passion should be wasted,” 
for the Doge is extremely eloquent in pourtraying his griefs, 

and nothing is wanting to secure our sympathy but that the 
injury should be not imaginary. ‘This, therefore, we con- 
sider as a radical defect in the drama, and we deem it no jus- 
tification that the facts are according to history. Verisimili- 
tude is the law of the fine arts; and the poet, with all other 
artists, is bound to represent naturally. As there are things 
in nature not well adapted to painting, so are there passages 
in history unfit for the drama. ‘The poet may take what sub- 
; ject he pleases, whether fact or fiction: but, if his facts are 
improbable, he had better let them alone than waste his 
talent and industry in fruitless efforts to make them subser- 
vient to his purpose. 

Act ii. brings us acquainted with the Dogaressa, Angio- 
lina; who, so far from sharing the phrenzy of her lord, does 
her utmost to allay it. She forms a striking contrast to the 
other heroines of the poet; who here seems to wish to redeem 
the mischief that he may have done in his former voluptuous 
portraits of females, by the austere virtue of this lady: for 
her passions, if she has any, are so rigidly schooled, that we 
can scarcely persuade ourselves to regard her as representing 
‘any mortal mixture of earth’s mould.” So dutiful a daughter 
and so correct a wife ought certainly to be held up as a model 
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to her sex; “and bless’d are those whose blood and judg- 
ment are so well comingled,” that they can follow in her 
steps without too severe a self-sacrifice : — but what is to be- 
come of the tender impassioned creatures who cannot stifle in 
their bosoms that instinct which seems to proclaim our affinity 
to the angels ;— that worship of the heart which is the invo- 
luntary homage that we pay to the good and the beautiful ?— 
It is doubtless very difficult to blend in the female character 
the angelic with human attributes; and, if Lord Byron’s ladies 
have hitherto been mere women, our present heroine has too 
much of the angel. Perhaps Belvidera united both. To 
avoid the parailel, however, we return to the second act, 
which closes with a meeting of the four chief conspirators; 
whose characters, considering that they all talk in heroic 
measure and rhetorical figures, are somewhat diversified. 
Israel Bertuccio is lofty: Dagolino and Calendaro are san- 
guinary; and Bertram is soft and compunctious. — Israel, 
however, is a being of a higher erder than his companions, 
and makes us lament the sophistry by which crimes are trans- 
formed into virtues, and murder and carnage are disguised in 
the semblance of patriotism. 

The third act presents to us the Doge alone at the place of 
appointment with Israel, who joins him; and whence he is 
conducted by that leader to the rest of the band, to confirm 
his league with them. In this act, the poet has exerted all his 
power over the pathetic; and we were certainly moved by 
the struggle between Faliero’s better feelings and his revenge, 
when some natural scruples make him reluctant to murder 
several of his former most particular friends. ‘The ideal nature 
of the injury, however, recurs to us, and we shut our sym- 
pathy against the sufferings of the self-tormentor. 

Act iv. gives the detection of the conspiracy; and here 
again is a defect in the story, since it is difficult to conceive 
the folly and rashness of Bertram’s risk in warning Lioni of 
his danger, and the ignorant infatuation which made him ex- 
pect to be permitted to retire unmolested after such an alarm. 
The interest of the story reaches its highest point of excite- 
ment in this act; and the doubt that hangs over the fate of 
the cabal, before the sounding of the signal-bell, is certainly 
a2 moment of awful suspense. 

The fifth act consists of the trial and execution of the crimi- 
nals; and in the bold and lofty bearing of these deluded men, 
we recognized those master-touches of the poet which we have 
admired in former productions. The Doge’s character is 
sustained to the end: haughty, inflexible, and fierce, ke dies 
invoking curses on Venice and her tyrant-senators. . 

) 
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To these observations on the plot and the character of this 
drama, we will add some specimens of what we consider as its 
chief beauties of sentiment, imagery, and diction : regretting 
the unavoidable injustice of neglecting many more, with per- 
haps equal claims to selection. — We have already spoken of 
the Doge’s struggle of feeling between old friendships and 


his desire of revenge. 
Co 


When the conspirators ask him whe- 


ther any of the patricians are worthy of being saved, he enu- 
merates four, and thus continues : 


‘c 


All these men, or their fathers, were my friends 
Till they became my subjects; then fell from me, 
As faithless leaves drop from the o’erblown flower, 
And left me a lone blighted thorny stalk, 

Which, in its solitude, can shelter nothing ; 

So, as they let me wither, let them perish !’ — 


All these men were my friends; I loved them, they 
Requited honourably my regards ; 

We served and fought, we smiled and wept in concert ; 
We revell’d or we sorrow’d side by side; 

We made alliances of blood and marriage ; 

We grew in years and honours fairly, till 

Their own desire, not my ambition, made 

Them choose me for their prince, and then farewell ! 
Farewell all social memory! all thoughts 

In common! and sweet bonds which link old friendships, 
When the survivors of long years and actions, 

Which now belong to history, soothe the days 

Which yet remain by treasuring each other, 

And never meet, but each beholds the mirror 

Of half a century on his brother’s brow, 

And sees a hundred beings, now in earth, 

Flit round them whispering of the days gone by, 

And seeming not all dead, as long as two 

Of the brave, joyous, reckless, glorious band, 
Which once were one and many, still retain 
A breath to sigh for them, a tongue to speak 
Of deeds that else were silent, save on marble 





Israel Bertuccio observes, when the Doge still wavers, 





‘ You pass'd their sentence, and it is a just one, 

‘ Doge. Ay, so it seems, and so it Is to you ; 
You are a patriot, plebeian Gracchus — 
The rebel’s oracle — the people’s tribune — 
I blame you not, you act in your vocation ; 
They smote you, and oppress’d you, and despised you ; 
So they have me: but you neer spake with them ; 
You never broke their bread, nor shared their salt ; 
You never had their wine-cup at your lips ; 
You grew not up with them, nor laugh’d, nor wept, 
Nor held a revel in their company ; 


Ne’er 
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Ne’er smiled to see them smile, nor claim’d their smile 
In social interchange for yours, nor trusted 

Nor wore them in your heart of hearts, as I have: 
These hairs of mine are grey, and so are theirs, 

The elders of the council ; I remember 

When all our locks were like the raven’s wing, 

As we went forth to take our prey around 

The isles wrung from the false Mahometan ; 

And can I see them dabbled o’er with blood ? 

Each stab to them will seem my suicide.’ 


We next select a part of a monologue by Lioni, who is just 
returned from an evening-entertainment, but has time for 
his long soliloquy before Bertram’s intrusion. 


‘ A goodly night ; the cloudy wind which blew 
From the Levant hath crept into its cave, 
And the broad moon has brighten’d. What a stillness! 

[Goes to an open lattice. 

And what a contrast with the scene [I left, 
Where the tall vorches’ glare, and silver lamps’ 
More pallid gleam along the tapestried walls, 
Spread over the reluctant gloom which haunts 
Those vast and dimly-latticed galleries 
A dazzling mass of artificial light, 
Which show’d all things, but nothing as they were. 
There age essaying to recall the past, 
After long striving for the hues of youth 
At the sad labour of the toilet, and 
Full many a glance at the too faithful mirror, 
Prankt forth in all the pride of ornament, 
Forgot itself, and trusting to the falsehood 
Of the indulgent beams, which show, yet hide, 
Believed itself forgotten, and was fool’d. 
There youth, Which needed not, nor thought of such 
Vain adjuncts, lavish’d its true bloom, and health, 
And bridal beauty, in the unw holesome press 
Of flush’d and crowded wassailers, and wasted 
Its hours of rest in dreaming this was pleasure, 
And so shall waste them till the sunrise streams 
On sallow cheeks and sunken eyes, which should not 
Have worn this aspect yet for many a year. 
The music, and the banquet, and the wine — 
The garlands, the rose odours, and the flowers — 
The sparkling eyes and flashing ornaments — 
The white arms and the raven hair — the braids 
And bracelets; swanlike bosoms, and the necklace, 
An India in itself, yet dazzling not 
The eye like what it circled ; ‘the thin robes 
Floating like light clouds ’twixt our gaze and heaven ; — 
All the delusion of the dizzy scene, 


Its faults and true enchantments — art and nature, . 
Which 
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Which swam before my giddy eyes, that drank 
The sight of beauty as the parch’d pilgrim’s 
On Arab sands the false mirage, which offers 
A lucid lake to his eluded thirst, 

Are gone.’ 


In the succeeding dialogue with Bertram, Lioni thus de- 
signates the conspiracy : 


‘ I know that there are angry spirits 
And turbulent mutterers of stifled treason 
Who lurk in narrow places, and walk out 
Mufiled to whisper curses to the night ; 
Disbanded soldiers, discontented rufhians, 
And desperate libertines who brawl in taverns ; 
Thou herdest not with such: ’tis true of late 
I have lost sight of thee, but thou wert wont 
To lead a temperate life, and break thy bread 
With honest mates, and bear a cheerful aspect. 
What hath come to thee? in thy hollow eye 
And hueless cheek, and thine unquiet motions, 
Sorrow and shame and conscience seem at war 
To waste thee ?’ 


The whole of this dialogue is excellent: but we must 
hasten to the curse pronounced on the Doge by a priest 
whom he had insulted many years ago; and which he re- 
peats to his wife in their parting moments, as a spell that pre- 
destined the crime by which he falls. 


¢ He turn’d to me, and said, “ The hour will come 
When he thou hast o’erthrown shall overthrow thee: 
The glory shall depart from out thy house, 
The wisdom shall be shaken from thy soul, 
And in thy best maturity of mind 
A madness of the heart shall seize upon thee ; 
Passion shall tear thee when all passions cease 
\ In other men, or mellow into virtues ; 
And majesty, which decks all other heads, 
Shall crown to leave thee headless; honours shall 
But prove to thee the heralds of destruction, 
And hoary hairs of shame, and both of death, 
But not such death as fits an aged man.” 
Thus saying, he pass’d on. — That hour is come.’ 

After the condemnation of the Doge, Steno expresses his 
regiet for his own misconduct, and says to him and the Do- 
garessa, | 
¢ with full contrition 
I crave, not pardon, but compassion from you, 

And give, however weak, my prayers for both ; 





to whic hAngiolina’s reply is a fine piece of eloquent disdain: 
‘ Pardon is for men, 
And not for reptiles — we have none for Steno, 





And 
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And no resentment ; things like him must sting, 
And higher beings suffer : ’tis the charter 

Of life. The man who dies by the adder’s fang 
May have the crawler crush’d, but feels no anger : 
"Twas the worm’s nature; and some men are worms 
In soul, more than the living things of tombs.’ 


We have thus endeavoured to do justice, though perhaps 
too concisely, to the beauties of this tragedy: — but the sum 
of our opinion is that it is destitute of the higher interest 
which would have been excited by a more judicious plot, while 
a certain spirit of dissertation interrupts and retards its pro- 
gress. We do not object to it as unfit for representation, for 
which it was not designed, and because we agree with Lord 
Byron that, in the present state of our theatrical taste, the 
judgment of a public auditory is by no means infallible : — 
cur animadversion applies to it as a dramatic poem; and, in 
this confined view of it, the action is heavy and unprogressive. 
The personages reason and discourse when they ought to act. 
For instance, in the most awful crisis of his fate, the | Doge has 
leisure to dabble in nice and problematical cases from Roman 
history. He says that Bertram 


—— ‘ will be stamped in stor 
With the geese in the Capitol which gabbled 
Till Rome awoke, and had an annual triumph. 
While Manlius, who hurl’d down the Gauls, was cast 
From the Tarpeian. 


* First Signor. He aspired to treason 
And sought to rule the state. 
* Doge. He saved the state, 


And sought but to reform what he revived. 
But this is idle ~. 


So it is; and out of all keeping and consistency that he should 

have found time to moot the point, to descend from the dig- 

nity and sullen pride of misfortune, and to play the part of a 
arrulous and feeble casuist. 

Still, as a poem, this production is marked with the Rem- 
brandt tints of Lord Byron’s genius. It does not command 
our tears to flow, for it makes no appeal to those finer sensa- 
tions of the heart in which our sympathies reside. Nature 
imperio gemimus : — but to weep with the misfortunes of the 
Doge w ould be treason to our natural affections. The gloomy 
and gigantic passions here alone occupy the scene. 


“ Due fere Donne, anzi due Furie atroci 
Ira e malinconia.” 


Some literary chit-chat has already taken place about pla- 
giarisms in this play :—but we meddle not with this inferior 
question. 


—— 
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ried to a ridiculous excess; and it is difficult to say how far 


question. We have often seen allegations of this nature car- | 


the unavoidable recollections of a poetical mind will create 
apparent imitations, or indeed how tar minds of kindred bent 
and import must think of the same subject in a similar way, 
and express their thoughts in parallel language. It might, 


criticism on this head, if an examination of the productions of 


however, tend to the production of some legitimate rules of | 


writers of nearly equal genius, on the same subject, but com- 
posing in different languages, and zgnorant of the language of 
each other, were pursued with the view of tracing a similarity / G2. 
of thoughts without the possibility of their being borrowed. 
Annexed to this tragedy is the Prophecy of Dante, a rhap- 
sody which has many of the characteristics of Lord Byron’s 
manner; and in which Dante is supposed, between the con- 
clusion of the Divina Commedia and his death, to see in pro- 
phetic vision the future fate of Italy. By adopting this plan, 
the poet had an unfettered choice of all that has happened in 
that country during the ensuing centuries; for the prophecy 
of the fifteenth century becomes matter of history in the nine- 
teenth. Little originality, therefore, is manifested in the 
scheme: — but the chief singularity of this poem is the me- 
trical experiment of adapting the terza rima of Dante to our 


stiff and unyielding versification; an experiment which 


has 


not succeeded, and which has aggravated a fault too incident 
to the compositions of Lord Byron, — we mean the habitual 


inversion and the dislocated construction of his sentences. 


It 


contains, however, one or two noble passages; among which 
we particularly refer to the description of Italy bursting from 


the brow of the Alps on the eye of the traveller, as highly 


pic- 


turesque and beautiful. We are tempted also to quote the 
prophecy which shadows forth the two great Italian bards, 


Ariosto and Tasso: 


¢ But in a farther age shall rise along 
The banks of Po, two greater still than he; 
The world which smiled on him shall do them wrong 
Till they are ashes, and repose with me. 
The first will make an epoch with his lyre, 
And fill the earth with feats of chivalry : 
His fancy like a rainbow, and his fire, 
Like that of heaven, immortal, and his thought 
Borne onward with a wing that cannot tire ; 
Pleasure shall, like a butterfly new caught, 
Flutter her lovely pinions o’er his theme, 
And Art itself seem into Nature wrought 
By the transparency of his bright dream. — 
The second, of a tenderer, sadder mood, 
Rev. May, 1821. E 
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Shall pour his soul out o’er Jerusalem ; 

He, too, shall sing of arms, and Christian blood 
Shed where Christ bled for man ; and his high harp 
Shall, by the willow over Jordan’s flood, 

Revive a song of Sion, and the shar 
Conflict, and final triumph of the brave 
And pious, and the strife of hell to warp 

Their hearts from their great purpose, until wave 
The red-cross banners where the first red cross 
Was crimson’d from his veins who died to save, 

Shall be his sacred argument.’ 





Art. VII. Helen de Tournon: a Novel. By Madame de Souza. 
Translated from the French. 2 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1821. 


A BEEF and melancholy interest pervades this little tale. 

It is full of sadness and suffering; and, as we follow the 
painful narrative, we unconsciously anticipate the desolation 
of its conclusion. Yet it is the simplest of all possible 
stories; that of a young heart, driven by cruelty and mis- 
construction to despair and death. It owes very little of its 
interest to the brilliancy of the writer’s imagination, or to 
variety of incident: it asks no aid of the terrible, and claims 
no assistance from the marvellous or the romantic, but is an 
artless appeal to the purest yet most passionate affections of 
the heart. Perhaps, after all, the highest genius is dis- 
played in weaving a story of this kind, which’ necessarily 
depends for success on the writer’s power over the great 
sources of feeling, and abandons the adventitious stimulus 
which splendor of description and extravagance of character 
always yield. We are glad that this novel has been well re- 
ceived by English readers, because it is a proof that the public 
taste is not entirely perverted by the relish for strong excite- 
ment. Accustomed, indeed, as we have been to los our 
fancy with these high-seasoned and poignant meats, we could 
not at first appreciate the full beauty of so unadorned a tale: 
but; as we gradually proceeded to the developement of the 
story, we gave the writer full credit for the skill and feeling 
displayed in it. 

Madame de Souza has, indeed, here presented a finely touch- 
ed sketch of human hopes blighted and withered, and human 
affections crushed ; and when we have ceased to gaze on it, 
it leaves a tender and melancholy impression on the spirit. 
Scarcely more than one burst of happiness occurs in it: but 
for one moment the sun does shine out brightly and power- 
fully, and then all the rest is darkness and shade. If we 
mistake 
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mistake not, the French have lately displayed a deeper sense 
of feeling in their productions of the fancy, have searched more 
narrowly into the heart, and have delineated its true move~ 
ments with a more masterly hand, than they were formerly 
accustomed to do. ‘That tone of factitious feeling, which 
often characterized their novels, has yielded to more correct 
and higher sentiments: the consequence, no doubt, of their 
superior intellectual condition, and of their comparative 
freedom from the thraldom of court-vices. The study also 
of English literature in France has not been without its 
effect. The improving circumstances of a people soon 
become evident in their literature, for the events which 
operate on the public mind must necessarily exert a propor- 
tionate influence over individual intellect. We should rejoice 
to see the literature of France assume a loftier situation than 
it at present occupies; and we make this observation without 
any unpatriotic feeling: for the fame of one nation can never 
have its foundation in the debasement of another; and that 
patriotism is indeed miserably short-sighted, which fancies 
that it can discover any cause for exultation in the weakness 
or deficiencies of a neighbouring country. 

Madame de Tournon, a relation of Catherine de Medici, 
had been appointed lady of honour to Marguerite the 
young Queen of Navarre. Her eldest daughter had been 
lately married to M. de Balangon, the governor of Bur- 
gundy ; and, on their departure from Paris to the Netherlands, 
Helen de Tournon, who had just completed her sixteenth 
year, accompanied them. ‘The character of this governor 
was little calculated to ensure the happiness of his bride, for 
he was selfish, harsh, and tyrannical. On their arrival at an 
antient chateau near Namur, Madame de Balancon was made 
acquainted with some circumstances of family-history, and 
was desired to welcome with respect and kindness her 
brother-in-law, the Marquis de Varambon, one of her 
husband’s younger brothers: for whom, indeed, he was 
incapable of feeling any regard, but whose prospects at that 
period ensured respect and attention. Augustus, Marquis 
de Varambon, who was the very reverse of his brother in 
disposition, had been adopted by his uncle the Elector of 
Treves, whose successor it was in his power to become, if he 
chose to assume the ecclesiastical habit. As yet, however, 
from conscientious motives he remained undecided; and, on 
the arrival of his brother at the chateau, he was expected to 
pay him a visit. Interested by the favourable accounts of 
the stranger which she heard from every mouth, Helen 
was listening to the recital of his virtues from an old domestic 
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of the household, who was pointing out to her the family- 
portraits, and more especially a very beautiful likeness of her 
late mistress, who had died young, and who was painted 
surrounded by flowers, when M. de Varambon unexpectedly 
entered the room. Helen had been weaving some of the 
flowers, which the old nurse had gathered to greet her young 
master, into a garland resembling that which was represented 
in the picture, and at the approach of M. de Varambon she 
retired in confusion. He was much struck by her beauty, 
and still more by the occupation in which she had been 
employed. Their formal introduction to one another was now 
only asilent recognition : but the time, which they necessarily 
spent together, gave them ample opportunities of studying 
each other’s character. 

M. de Varambon was far from being happy. His high 
and somewhat imperious spirit had in his childhood been 
thwarted and oppressed ; and he was now required either to 
disappoint the eager hopes of his family, or to adopt a profes- 
sion at which his feelings revolted. Hitherto, he had found 
his greatest consolation in succouring the wretched and the dis- 
tressed, which his fortunate situation had enabled him to do: but 
he nowexperienced a more fascinating consolation in the society 
of Madame de Balancon and ker beautiful sister. Helen 
also became interested in his sorrows, and rejoiced when she 
could rouze him by her exertions from those fits of dejection 
which occasionally crept over him. ‘Their feelings were soon 
united by stronger bonds, for they became fellow-witnesses 
of suffering, and attended together at the bed of age and 
sickness; when Genevieve, the nurse of M. de Var ambon i in his 
infancy, was seized with a severe illness; and the affectionate 
solicitude of both for the infirmities of this faithful domestic 
endeared them to each other. Indeed, the influence which 
Helen was gradually gaining over the mind of M. de Varambon 
could now scarcely be concealed from herself; and, if the 
unkind sarcasms of M. de Balancon at any time awakened 
the powerful indignation of his brother, one look from her 
could restore him to calmness and reason. The quick and 
impetuous temper of M. de Varambon, however, rendered 
him liable to misconstrue even the most innocent actions ; and, 
when he was called to some distance from the chateau, on 
one of his many charitable missions, he was so impatient at 
being separated from Mademoiselle de Tournon, that he 
could scarcely find resolution enough to hear the tedious tale 
of the poor man whom he was relieving. On his return, he 
found Helen playing at battledore with his younger brother 
Leopold, a thoughtless and animated youth, whose sole 
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delight was the chace. Disappointed at seeing that she had 
been so cheerfully engaged in his absence, when all his 
thoughts had been occupied with her, he sate down in silence. 
His sister-in-law, perceiving that he was displeased, endea- 
voured to draw from him the cause: but he only replied that 
he had discovered that a friend, to whom he had given up all 
the affections of his soul, had been forgetful of him, and was 
equally indifferent to his presence or his absence. This 
sentence was overheard by Helen, who was indignant at the 
injustice of the remark; and the foundation of those mutual 
misconceptions was here laid, which at last terminated so 
fatally to their peace. 

Nevertheless, the reserve which this little incident created 
between the lovers was soon explained away, though the 
causes which had led to it still remained; and they were 
beginning to entertain brigliter feelings, when a circumstance 
occurred to interrupt their felicity. Don Juan of Austria, to 
whom his brother Philip of Spain had deputed the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, passing on his journey near to the 
chateau of M. de Balancon, announced an intention of pay- 
ing him a visit. Ail the inventive genius of the castle was 
consequently put into requisition, to sup »ply amusements for 
the illustrious guest; and Mademoiselle de Tournon gave it 
as her opinion that a bali might be easily arranged. Her 
lover heard this proposal with surprise and displeasure, 
dancing being an amusement of which, in consequence of his 
ecclesiastical views, it was not allowable for him to partake. 
The Prince however arrived, the ball was prepared, and in 
course Don Juan claimed the hand of the beautiful Made- 
moiselle de ‘Tournon. In the mean time, M. de Varambon shut 
himself up in his apartment in darkness and solitude, but 
was unable to exclude the gay sounds of the music which 
tortured him. Suddenly, the gardens were illuminated; and 
from his window he beheld the splendid company spread 
themselves over the lawns. Don Juan accompanied the two 
sisters: but speedily Helen returned to the chateau, and 
stopped for one moment before the windows of M. de Varam- 
bon’s apartment, as if he alone occupied her thoughts. His 
feelings, as he gazed, experienced a sudden revulsion ; and 
from the desolation and jealous disappointment with which 
his spirit had just been torn, he was elevated to the most 
exquisite hopes. 

Helen could now no longer be insensible to the interest 
which M. de Varambon had gained in her affections; and, 
struggling between duty and love, she at one time resolved 
to avoid him, and at another determined openly to tell him 
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that it was impossible for her to receive his addresses without 
her mother’s permission. Fortified by this last resolution, 
she walked out into the park, concluding that she should there 
meet M. de Varambon as usual. He was struck by the 
coldness of her manner, and in his agitation and alarm a 
passionate declaration of love escaped his lips. He entreated 
her to allow him at least to hope, and his voice almost 
assumed the accent of prayer. Helen wept, and could only 
beg him to confide every thing to her sister. “ And will you 
contradict nothing that I choose to tell her?” he eagerly 
asked. Helen replied in a low tremulous voice, “ Nothing.” 
— “ Even were I to assert that you would deign to associate 
your destiny with mine?’—* I cannot echo your words,” 
said she, hastening away: “ address yourself to my sister.” 
Numerous difficulties still intervened to separate the lovers; 
and Madame de Tournon refused to countenance the addresses 
of M. de Varambon until his brother, as head of the family, 
should ask the hand of her daughter. The brothers, in the 
mean time, had quarrelled, in consequence of M. de Balan- 
¢on’s expressions of anger on hearing that the Marquis had 
determined to renounce the ecclesiastical life. His letter to 
Madame de Tournon, therefore, was not likely to conciliate 
her; and the answer was an immediate requisition for her 
younger daughter to come home. ‘The parting of the lovers 
was such as might be conceived under such circumstances. 
Soon after the return of Mademoiselle de Tournon to 
Paris, she was introduced to the young Queen of Navarre, 
who appeared much attracted by her beauty and simplicity ; 
and with whom Helen immediately became such a favourite, 
that she was carried by her Majesty to the court of the 
Queen-mother, where her appearance drew forth surprise and 
admiration. She particularly excited the attention of M. de 
Souvre, master of the wardrobe to the King; whose repu- 
tation as a brave man and a faithful counsellor stood very 
high with the court and the nation. ‘Touched by the melan- 
choly sweetness of her countenance, M. de Souvre, whenever 
they met, exerted himself to draw her from her painful 
meditations, made her acquainted with the usages of the 
court, and was her guide and her friend. Helen was gratified 
by the kindness of one who appeared so greatly superior to 
all the others around her; and Madame de Iournon observed 
his attachment with pleasure, but refused to allow him to 
speak of it to her daughter before she herself had announced 
it. To alleviate the pain which she felt in never being 
allowed by her mother to hold any communication with her 
sister, M, de Souvre wrote to the latter, offering to convey 
any 
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any message that might be intrusted to him; and adding 
that a hope existed in his mind which might serve as an 
excuse for his interference, were not silence imposed on him. 
This letter came to the hands of M. de Balancon, who with 
malignant cruelty immediately dispatched it to his brother, 
with this remark, ‘ Judge of others, and of yourself!” 
M. de Varambon was overwhelmed with grief and indig- 
nation at the suspicions to which the letter gave rise. Don 
Juan, who had promised him his protection if he rejected an 
ecclesiastical life, at this juncture requested the Marquis to 
accompany him to Paris: but M. de V., wholly devoted to 
his wounded love, resolved to travel thither alone, and to 
observe, incognito, the conduct of his faithless mistress. 

Helen, in the mean time, had been compelled to mingle in 
all the festivities of the court, in which her heart took no 
share. A splendid tournament had been appointed by the 
Queen-mother, in honour of the Austrian prince, and thither 
Helen attended her patroness the Queen of Navarre. Fora 
moment, the magnificence of the scene repressed her usual 
melancholy recollections, and she listened with an animated 
countenance to the explanations which M. de Souvre gave of 
the Spanish devices, and other decorations of the scene; 
while he, delighted to observe her cheerfulness, redoubled his 
attentions. © _M. de Varambon had now mingled with the 
crowd ; and, foiled in an attempt to address Mademoiselle 
de Tournon by letter, for his communication had fallen into 
the hands of her mother, whose cold and cautious reply left 
him nothing to hope, he had resolved to join the spectators 
of the joust, that he might at least enjoy the desolate pleasure 
of gazing at a distance on her whom he seemed to have lost 
for ever. He did indeed behold her, delighted, as he im- 
agined, with the words and presence of his rival! Unable 
to bear the torture of this vision, he uttered a piercing cry, 
and Helen started at the sound: but at that moment the 
court rose, the crowd retreated, and M. de Varambon was 
borne along by the current. 

In the obscure lodging which M. de V. had chosen, resided 
also a man who seemed to hold no communication with his 
fellows: but he had frequently observed M. de V. with an in- 
quisitive glance, and finally took an occasion of addressing 
him. He professed to be interested in his fortunes, because 
he saw that he was wretched ; whereas, had he been happy, he 
should have hated him. He related the history of his own 
misery; stating that he had been and still was addicted to 
the study of the occult sciences; and that the father of a 
lady to whom he was attached had required from him 
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either a renunciation of his unlawful studies, or an abandon- 
ment of his daughter’s love. Stung by the imperative man- 
ner of this demand, he had chosen the latter alternative, and 
the facility with which his mistress had obeyed the paternal 
command had raised his indignation to the highest pitch. 
Hating his kind, himself, and his birth-place, he fled to Paris, 
where he had obtained considerable credit for his super-human 
knowlege with the Queen-mother, who never neglected any 
engine which could work on the minds of others. During a 
playful conversation at the court, Don Juan expressed himself 
as an unbeliever in the mysteries of magic, and offered to 
submit to the scrutiny of any professor of this pretended art. 
This was an opportunity not to be lost: the Queen-mother 
sent for Fisiraga, the companion of M. de Varambon; and, 
communicating a number of state-secrets to him, well fitted 
to accomplish her designs, she desired him to attend in the 
apartments of the Queen of Navarre on a certain day, when 
the sceptical prince was to be convinced. 

Fisiraga, having made himself acquainted with the causes 
of M. de Varambon’s unhappiness, conceived that he had now 
found an opportunity of serving him. He knew that Made- 
moiselle de ‘Tournon would be attending the court during his 
interview with Don Juan, and he determined to try whether 
he could not move her heart, which, he imagined, was alien- 
ated from its former affections. M. de V. insisted on wit- 
nessing the effect of this appeal, and on accompanying the 
magician in the character of his attendant, to wait in a pas- 
sage from which he could see what passed. In their days of 
hope, he had given to Helen, as a most sacred pledge, the 
ring which his mother had worn at her death, and previously 
to the interview he made Fisiraga acquainted with this fact. 
The minute knowlege which the magician displayed of all 
the designs and projects of the prince startled his credulity, 
and, alarmed and displeased, he broke off the conference. Now 
came the time which was to determine the lover’s fate: ‘ Let 
her who has received a ring of death, as a token of alliance, 
stand forth,” cried the magician. At these terrible words, 
Helen, unable to controul herself, rushed towards the speaker, 
forgetting her mother and the court, and the power of love and 
fear reigning triumphant over every other feeling. M. de 
Souvre in vain attempted to detain her, and she approached 
Fisiraga, who in a low tone whispered to her, “ 1 speak in 
the name of him who is the arbiter of your destiny : — woe be 
to you if you betray his love !” He then took a mirror and held 
it before the victim, who screamed as she beheld the features 
of the Marquis distorted with anger. An icy chillness stole 
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over her: M. de Souvre ran forwards, and she pronounced 
his name imploringly, adding, ‘ Take me hence: I feel that I 
am dying.” He bore her away in his arms, and threw him- 
self at her feet; the court seeming to recognize his right to 
assist her. FT isiraga, exclaiming, ow oe, woe,” rushed out to 
the assistance of his friend; whom he led away, pale, trem- 
bling, and almost lifeless. 

The cause of the terror expressed by her daughter was 
partly conjectured by Madame de ‘Tournon, who, therefore, 
pressed with more eagerness the suit of M. de Souvre. The 
Queen of Navarre : also interested herself very much in his favour; 
so that Helen had to contend both against the importunities 
of her friends and the assiduities of her lover; and the cloister 
alone seemed to afford her protection from a world in which 
she had found nothing but grief. She remembered her vow 

M. de V. when they parted, either to become his, or to 
dedicate herself to religion; and now seemed the time when 
her promise was to be redeemed. While her mind was filled 
with these thoughts, one of the difficulties which environed 
her disappeared. M. de Souvre, who had suspected that 
some other object occupied her affections, took occasion when 
unobserved to address her, and to express his deep and earnest 
desire for her happiness. Helen saw her mother’s eye fixed 
on her, and had time only to reply, ** I am observed —if you 
knew how much I wish you to read my heart —” This sen- 
tence verified the suspicions of M. de Souvre, and he at 
length drew from her the secret of her attachment ; from 
which moment he became to her only an affectionate and 
faithful friend, anxious for her happiness, and eager to pro- 
mote it even at the expense of his own peace. By his efforts 
and intercessions in favour of his rival, therefore, Mademoi- 
selle de ‘Tournon began to hope once more. 

M. de Varambon, meanwhile, had retired in indignation 
and despair to his paternal property, where a distracting and 
painful illness had followed his disappointment. He had just 
recovered when he received a communication from Don Juan, 
requesting him to repair immediately to him at Namur, as the 
Queen of Navarre and her suite were expected to pass through 
that town during a tour which they were making. His former 
affection being still powerful over him, he obeyed the sum- 
mons, in the hope of once again beholding ‘Helen. Don 
Juan received the strangers with princely magnificence. 
Helen, who accompanied ‘the Queen, was animated with the 
idea that she should possibly see M. de Y. in the train of the 
Prince; and at the thought her countenance became joyful, 
and her eyes assumed all their original brightness. ‘They met: 
a shudder 
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a shudder came over M. de V. when he recollected where he 
had last seen her —in his rival’s arms; and yet she now 
seemed happy! He turned his eyes from her, and seemed 
endeavouring to avoid her. Helen trembled with astonish- 
ment. M. de V. in his blind anger then made a remark which 
inflicted on her heart a grievous wound. This was more than 
she could bear. Her lover hurried from her, ashamed both 
of his anger and his weakness; and Helen, overpowered by 
her feelings, begged permission to retire. M.de V., the dupe 
of Madame de ‘Tournon’s artifices, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence which her daughter thus gave of her affection towards 
him, still persevered in thinking that she was about to make 
his rival happy. ‘This idea excluded all explanation; and, under 
its influence, his reason almost seemed wavering. Still he 
could not refrain from seeking her presence ; where the taunts 
and reproaches, which he found opportunities of uttering, 
though unintelligible to others, were bitter indeed to her 
heart. ‘The hour of the Queen’s departure at length arrived, 
and the court proceeded to the royal yacht, which had been 
prepared to convey them down the Meuse. Don Juan and 
his train also were assembled, and Helen was compelled to 
pass near M.de Varambon. She felt that she saw him for the 
last time, quitted for a moment the arm on which she was 
leaning, and approaching him said, ‘* Augustus, I forgive you !” 
She instantly threw herself into the boat, and was received by 
one of her young friends, who placed her at a distance from 
her mother. : 

The poor Marquis was stupified for a time with his contend- 
ing emotions. Love, resentment, remorse, all struggled in 
his heart. At length the veil seemed to drop from his eyes, 
and he beheld his own jealous cruelty and injustice. He pro- 
cured a boat and followed Helen: but the tranquil stream 
mocked his impatience, and the voyage of a few days was equal 
to a life of misery. At length he arrived at Liege, where the 
streets were filled with a concourse of people. A funeral 
procession approached; M. de V. shuddered; and ‘a pass- 
ing stranger exclaiming, ‘* Poor Mademoiselle de Tournon !” 
he fell into a swoon, from which he was long in recovering. 
The funeral moved on, and the chaunters implored the peace 
of Heaven for her who in this life had known only misfortune 
and suffering. In the evening, his senses returned, and in 
his despair he hastened to the church. ‘The crowd had dis- 
persed, and the corpse lay in state in an illuminated chapel. 
The light guided him : a priest was reciting prayers; and M. 
de Varambon threw himself at the foot of the coffin. His 


anguish was terrible: he called on her, and the deep silence 
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of the church was his answer. His brain wandered: he 
paused, and listened. ‘* Will she then never hear me? never?” 
— The vaults of the church resounded — Never ! 


Those minuter shades of character, which give truth and 
reality to a work of fiction, cannot be preserved in so slight 
a sketch as that which we now offer. Yet a strong character 
marks all the individuals who compose the dramatis persone 
in this little tale. ‘That of Helen is certainly the most beau- 
tiful, while that of M.de Varambon is, perhaps, the most 
true to nature. Madame de Tournon on the other hand, is 
perfectly revolting. She possesses all the intrigue of Mrs. 
Beaumont *, and all the pride and cruel inflexibility of heart 
which compose the character of Lady Ashton +; forming a ter- 
rible personification of despotic domestic power. The exertion 
of such authority over the mind and the affections of children 
must have been doubly dreadful, at a period when the preva- 
lence of vice rendered it but too probable that the purest and 
most innocent heart might be devoted, from motives of con- 
venience, toamost wretched and profligate union. — The cha- 
racter of M. de Souvre is high, honourable, and disinterested ; 
while that of M. de Balancon is a counterpart to it in mean- 
ness, dissimulation, and selfishness. — Marguerite of Navarre 
is scarcely equal to the conceptions which our imagination had 
formed of that flower of queens, that royal wit, that facetious 
beauty: but still we perceive very considerable spirit and 
truth in the portrait. 


By those who are acquainted with the numerous works of 
Madame de Souza, this novel will not, perhaps, be regarded 
as inferior to its predecessors; and certainly it is intitled to 
a very creditable rank among those productions of fancy in 
which our neighbours abound. It would only be wasting our 
own time and that of our readers to make any remarks on the 
style in which the translation is executed, where grace, ease, 
and natural expression, are but too frequently compromised. 
Perhaps, however, it is as good a dress as we can reasonably 
expect a French novel to wear on its appearance before an 


English public. 





* See Miss Edgeworth’s Manceuvring. 
+ See The Bride of Lammermurr. 
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Art. VIII. Principles of Political Economy, considered with a 
View to their practical Application. By the Rev. T. R. 
Malthus, M.A. F.R.S. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 600. 18s. Boards. 
Murray. 1820. 


Art. IX. Lettres a M. Malthus, &c. &c. By John Baptiste Say, 
Member of several Academies, and Author of the Treatise on 
Political Economy. 8vo. pp. 184. Paris. 1820. Imported by 
Treuttel and Wiirtz. 

Letters to Mr. Malthus, on several Subjects of Political Economy, 
and particularly on the Cause of the general Stagnation of 
Commerce. ‘Translated from the French of J. B. Say, &c. &c. 
8vo. 4s. Sherwood and Co. 1821. 


TF any one subject more than another comes “ home to the 

business and bosoms of men” in a great commercial na- 
tion, that subject is Political Economy ; and yet, comparatively 
speaking, it is only of late years that its principles have 
been investigated, and have received the attention due to 
their importance. Though raised into a science by the works of 
the French economists, and of the great expositor of its prin- 
ciples in this country, Adam Smith, it still did not attract 
such general notice as might have been expected. Adam 
Smith, indeed, was glibly quoted by debaters on both sides 
in parliament when it served the purpose of the speaker: but 
the system which yet prevails of bounties and drawbacks, of 
encouragements and restrictions in the application of capital, 
and the complex machinery of taxation, (that machinery 
which is far more formidable to the labourer than any other, ) 
shew how little has been the practical influence of his opinions 
on those who bowed to him as a master, while they declined 
to bring his opinions to the test of experience. 

The mournful wreath of cypress is but ill concealed under 
a few flaunting sprigs of laurel; and perhaps it is to the long 
protracted war with France, full of glory, full of ruin, that 
we are indebted for the very general attention now paid to this 
subject. Indeed, the consequent financial embarrassment of the 
country, its growing debt, and declining agriculture and com- 
merce; its diminished wages of labour and increasing poor ; 
its depreciated revenue and augmenting taxes; with those 
means left for its resuscitation which happily are beyond the 
reach of the despoiler, namely, a fertile soil and no ungenial 
climate for the ripening of its most valuable products; and a 
population hardy, active, intelligent, and applying to its 
various manufactures more philosophical, chemical, and me- 
chanical knowlege than is possessed by any other country in 
the world; these things, and the distressing appearance of 
industry pining at home for employment, or emigrating to 
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find it in the forests of America, may well call into action the 
energies of every man who has a heart to feel, a head to think, 
or a hand to execute. ‘To the honour of human nature, such 
calls are never made in vain. Political Economy, as M. d: 
Sismondi well expresses it, is the theory of beneficence: it is 
an inquiry after the means by which the greatest number of 
men in a state may participate in the highest degree of that 
physical well-being which depends on its government; and 
the two elementary principles, which ought always to be con- 
sidered in connection by the legislator, are the increase of 
human happiness in intensity, and its diffusion among all 
ranks of society. He should pursue that system which is 
calculated to insure to the poor, as well as to the rich, a par- 
ticipation in the ease, the sweets, and the repose of life: — 
that system, if it can ever be discovered, which leaves no one 
in actual want; no one in anxiety about the morrow; no one 
without the possibility of procuring by his labour the food, 
clothes, and lodging which are necessary to himself and his 
family, in order that life may be an enjoyment to him and not 
a burden. Accumulation of wealth in a state, then, is not so 
much the object of the legislator as the diffusion among all its 
citizens of those enjoyments which wealth represents; and 
the participation of which, in some proportion, industry should 
always be enabled to procure. 

To know what can be done, and how to do it, says Mr. 
Malthus in an excellent introductory chapter, is beyond a 
doubt the most valuable species of information: the next is to 
know what cannot be done, and why we cannot do it. ‘The 
first enables us to obtain a positive good, while the second saves 
us from the evil of fruitless attempts, and the loss and misery 
occasioned by perpetual failure. ‘These researches, however, 
demand more time and application than practical statesmen 
can give to them; and not having leisure, themselves, then, 
continues Mr. Malthus, ‘they should not be unwilling, under 
the guidance of a sound discretion, to make use of the advan- 
tages which may be afforded by the leisure of others.’ — ‘The 
financial and commercial embarrassments, which have laid so 
heavy a hand not only on this country but on the whole Conti- 
nent, have in fact induced a great many men, both of practical 
and of speculative habits, to ‘employ their leisure’ in endeavour- 
ing to trace these embarrassments to their sources; to detect 
the operation of remote and latent causes; to generalize, to 
simplify, and adapt to practice such rules of political economy 
as may promote the one great object in view, the amelioration 
of civil society. 
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In addition to the elaborate and systematic treatises of Say, 
Sismondi, and Ricardo, the press has teemed with discussions 
on particular and detached branches of the science. Having 
paid due attention to these publications as they have made 


‘their appearance, and having very recently and at consider- 


able length examined the valuable publication of Mr. Ricardo, 
(see M. R. vol. xciii. p.416.) we cannot, in justice to the de- 
mand made on our pages by innumerable works of general 
literature, allow to the single subject of political economy a 
monopoly of space and attention. We must thus apologize to 
Mr. Malthus for a briefer notice of his work than its merit 
demands ; for merit it has in an eminent degree, which we 
are the more prompt and happy to attest from the circum- 
stance of having recently expressed our dissent from his 
theory of population. — In the present state of the science, 
and having before us a book of such inestimable value as that 
of Adam Smith, Mr. Malthus has conceived that an endeavour 
to settle some important but controverted points may be more 
useful than an attempt to frame a new and complete treatise ; 
which, indeed, may well be deferred till these discussions have 
been a sufficient time before the public to allow the separation 
of the true from the false, and the combination of all the 
different parts into a consistent whole. To settle controverted 
points, however, is not a very easy business; as Mr. Malthus 
soon found by the ‘ Letters” of so eminent a writer as M. Say, 
in opposition to some of his doctrines. 

Mr. M. has comprized the various subjects of discussion 
under seven chapters. ‘The fist treats ‘ Of the Definitions 
of Wealth and productive Labour; the second, *‘ Of the 
Nature and Measures of Value; the ¢/7zrd, *‘ Of the Rent of 
Land;’ the fourth, ‘ Of the Wages of Labour;’ the f/t/, 
‘ Of the Profits of Capital ;’ the szath, ‘ Of the Distinction be- 
tween Wealth and Value;’ and the seventh, ‘ Of the imme- 
diate Causes of the Progress of Wealth.’ 

It is of great importance that a perfect concurrence should 
be established among political economists in their definition of 


‘wealth: yet scarcely any two have agreed what wealth is; 


and the term, therefore, is frequently offered in one sense and 
received in another. Mr. Malthus objects to Lord Lauder- 
dale’s definition, namely, ‘‘ All that man desires as useful and 
delightful to him,” because it is too extensive, and includes 
every thing, whether material or intellectual, moral or religious, 
which contributes to the advantage and pleasure of mankind. 
An inquiry into the nature of wealth, thus defined, would ex- 
ceed the boundaries of any single science. Mr. M. there- 
fore approximates to the definition of Adam Smith : and, 
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drawing the obvious line which separates material from im- 
material objects, he defines wealth to be ‘those material 
objects which are necessary, useful, or agreeable to mankind,’ 
and productive labour to be ‘ that which is productive of 
wealth thus defined ; that is, so directly productive of it as to 
be estimated in the value of the objects produced.’ Perhaps 
no definition of wealth has been offered, against which a per- 
verse and ingenious logomachist may not raise some plausible 
objection. It is clear, that the only difference between the 
definition of Lord Lauderdale and Mr. Malthus is that the 
latter has added the word material; and M. Say contends that 
this word is no sort of improvement to it. * What,’ says he, 
bewildering his readers in the mazes of metaphysical subtlety, 
‘ you contend that there are no immaterial products !* why, ori- 
ginally there were none else: the very field itself only furnishes 
production with its service, which is an immaterial product. 
It serves as a crucible, into which you put a mineral, and out 
of which come the metal and the dross. Are there any par- 
ticles of the crucible in these products? No: the crucible is 
merely the instrument of a new productive operation. Is 
there any portion of the field in the harvest which grows out 
of it? I answer again, No.’ (Page 32.) After having ex- 
plained in what manner he considers all labour and all capital 
as immaterial products, he exclaims, ‘ Every species of re- 
venue is immaterial ; yes, ALL: otherwise, the aggregate mass 
of matter which composes this globe would annually increase, 
and every year we should have some new material revenues. 
We can neither create nor destroy a single atom: we are only 
enabled to change their combinations, and all that we can 
do is immaterial. It is vALUE, and that value itself likewise 
immaterial, which we daily consume, and which enables us to 
live on from year to year. Consumption is merely a change 
of form given to matter ; or, if you like the expression better, 
a derangement of form, as production is an arrangement of it. 
(Page 35.) 

With great respect for the talents of M. Say, we can 
call this little better than metaphysical jargon, perplexing a 
simple subject. Surely the distinction between material and 
immaterial things, in the common acceptation of the terms, is 
plain enough; and nothing but such an explanation could 





* M. Say refers to page 49.: but the expression imputed to 
Mr. Malthus is not to be found either in that page or any other 
that we can perceive. M. Say must have misunderstood the sense 
of some passage ; at least, we can discover none which bears any 
thing like such an interpretation. 
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have obscured it. ‘To tell Mr. Malthus, three or four times, 
that it is not inthe power of man to create or to annihilate a 
single atom of matter, is either to insinuate that he had assert- 
ed the affirmative proposition, or that he is ignorant of what 
every charity school-boy must often have heard from the 
pulpit. 

To return to Mr. Malthus’s definition of wealth, ‘A glass of 
water, when we are thirsty, is the most desirable thing ima- 
ginable: it is a material object, useful, or agreeable to. man ; 
it fulfils, says M. Say, all the conditions of y your definition — 
and yet it is not wealth, at least not that sort of wealth which 
is the subject of political economy. What, then, does it want 
to become so? Exchangeable value’* Page 156. It is 
amusing to hear M. Say now exclaim, after his tirade about 
the indestructibility of matter, and the immateriality of 
every species of revenue, ‘ What, then, is that wealth which 
comes under the cognizance of this science? zt is that which is 
susceptible of creation and of destruction,’ p.157. Mr. Ricardo 
and Mr. Malthus make a distinction between wealth and value. 
The former says, Value does not depend on the abundance of 
agreeable or necessary things, but on the difficulty or facility 
of their production: the manufacturing labour of a thousand 
men will always produce the same value, but not the same 
wealth ; because by improved machinery, greater skill, and 
so on, double or triple the quantity of agreeable or necessary 
things may be produced with the same : labour, the sum of 
these values remaining the same. The word value has been 
sometimes consider ed t as having two meanings; one, value in 
use, and the other, value in exchange. Mr. Malthus admits 
that it may be questioned whether, in fact, we are in the habit 
of using the term in the first of these two senses ; yet, as we 
may without impropriety, in a metaphorical if not in a literal 
sense, talk of the value of a clear spring of water or of a fine 
air, although no question can arise respecting their value in 
exchange, he does not deem it worth while to reject the dis- 
tinction. Stockings do not lose’ half their power of contri- 
buting to the comfort and convenience of the wearer because, 
by improved machinery, they can be made at half price, or 
because their exchanges able value is reduced one half. ‘The 
man, therefore, who 1 now possesses two pair instead of one 
has twice as much wealth as he had before, provided that he 
uses them himself, but not if he means to exchange them for 
other commodities. 





* We have added the word exchangeable, which is not in the 
original, because the context evidently implies and requires it. 
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‘ When we come to compare objects of different kinds, there 
is no other way of estimating the degree of wealth which the 
possession and enjoyment of them confer on the owner, than by 
the relative estimation in which they are respectively held, evinced 
by their relative exchangeable values. If one man has a certain 
quantity of tobacco, and another a certain quantity of muslin, 
we can only determine which of the two is the richer by ascer- 
taining their relative command of wealth in the market. And 
even if one country exports corn, and imports lace and cambrics, 
notwithstanding that corn has a more marked and definite value in 
use than any other commodity, the estimate must be formed 
exactly in the same way. Luxuries are a part of wealth as well 
as necessaries. ‘The country would not have received lace and 
cambrics in exchange for its corn unless its wealth, or its neces- 
Saries, conveniences, and luxuries taken together, had been in- 
creased by such exchange; and this increase of wealth cannot 
possibly be measured in any other way than by the increase of 
value so occasioned, founded upon the circumstance that the 
commodities received are more wanted and held in higher estima- 
tion than those which were sent away. 

‘ Wealth, however, it will be allowed, does not always increase 
in proportion to the increase of value; because an increase of 
value may sometimes take place under an actual diminution of 
the necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of life; but neither 
does it increase in proportion to the mere quantity of what comes 
under the denomination of wealth, because the various articles of 
which this quantity is composed may not be so proportioned to 
the wants and powers of the society as to give them their proper 
value. The most useful commodity, in respect of its qualities, if 
it be absolutely in excess, not only loses its exchangeable value, 
but its power of supplying the wants of the society to the extent 
of its quantity, and part of it therefore loses its quality of wealth. 
If the roads and canals of England were suddenly broken up and 
destroyed, so as to prevent all passage and interchange of goods, 
there would at first be no diminution of commodities, but there 
would be immediately a most alarming diminution both of value 
and wealth. A great quantity of goods would at once lose their 
value by becoming utterly useless; and though others would rise 
in particular places, yet from the general want of power to 
purchase, the rise would by no means compensate for the fall. 
The whole exchangeable value of the produce estimated in labour, 
corn, or money, would be greatly diminished; and it is quite 
obvious that the wealth of the society would be most essentially 
impaired ; that is, its wants would not be in any degree so well 
supplied as before. 

‘ It appears, then, that the wealth of a country depends partly 
upon the quantity of produce obtained by its labour, and partly 
upon such an adaptation of it to the wants and powers of the ex- 
isting population as is calculated to give it value.’ | 

From the above passages, it appears that Mr. Malthus, 
though he will not admit wealth and exchangeable value to 
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be one and the same thing, considers them as much more 
nearly connected than they have sometimes been supposed to 
be. M. Say identifies them *; insisting that commodities can 
have no other value than that which they derive from the 
power of procuring other commodities in exchange. The 
question is very ingeniously argued, but we feel the reality of 
Mr. Malthus’s distinction, and are not convinced by the subtle 
discriminations of his opponent. 

Mr. M. says that, if we do not confine wealth to tangible 
and material objects, we might call all labour productive, but 
productive in different degrees ; and that the great objection to 
this scale is that it makes the circumstance of payment for 
any particular exertion, instead of the quality of the produce, 
the criterion of productiveness. According to Adam Smith, 
if a lady knits a pair of stockings for her amusement, she is 
as much a productive labourer as the regular stocking-weaver: 
but, according to this theory, no payment having been made 
for the lady’s stockings, they are not to be considered as 
wealth. If we desert tangible and material objects, the song 
of a strolling actress, and the declamation of a speaker at the 
Westminster forum, would be the result of productive labour, 
because money is paid for it; while a superior song by a 
private lady, or the most splendid specimen of eloquence from 
the first orator in the House of Commons, would be unpro- 
ductive because money is not paid for it. Acting, dancing, 
singing, and oratory, would be sometimes wealth and some- 
times not, says Mr. Malthus, if wealth and exchangeable value 
are identified. If we desert matter, we must make payment 
the criterion of productiveness ; and if we adopt that criterion, 
the same labour will be productive, or not, according as 
money is or is not paid for it. Here Mr. Malthus’s conclu- 
sion does not seem to be correctly drawn: for it does not fol- 
low that payment must become the criterion of productiveness 
by deserting matter, and by identifying wealth with exchange- 
able value. Productiveness is only the power of producing, — 
it is not production itself; and exchangeable value is only the 
power of obtaining an equivalent, — it is not exchange itself. 
A lady may choose to give away her song and an orator his 








* That is to say, as far as wealth or riches may be the subject 
of political economy. Air, water, and the light of the sun, are 
gifts gratuitously conferred on us by the bounty of Heaven; 
and, as they are given to all, no person is obliged to acquire them 
at the expence of personal labour: consequently, they have no 
exchangeable value, and are distinguished from social riches by 
M. Say, in his Traité d’ Economie Politique, by the term Natural 
Riches. 
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speech, but these gratuitous exertions do not destroy the ex- 
changeable value ; that is, the power of obtaining an equivalent 
for either. The power is suspended on the occasion, but not 
abolished; and the melodious Syren, and “ the honourable 
gentleman,” if unfortunate circumstances should require it, 
may prove its productiveness by obtaining the product, — its 
exchangeable value by effecting an equivalent exchange. 


‘ What,’ says M. Say, ‘do you confine wealth to material 
objects? Do you exclude from your definition our intellectual 
talents? Are they not productive funds? Do we not derive a 
revenue from them, greater or less, as we obtain a greater rent 
from an acre of good land than from an acre of brambles? — 
Whatever has an exchangeable value is a part of our wealth, 
which is essentially composed of the productive funds that we 
possess. ‘Those funds are in land, capital, or personal faculties. 
Of these funds, some are alienable and not consumable, as land; 
others are alienable and consumable, as capital; others are in- 
alienable and yet consumable, as those personal faculties, those 
talents, which perish with their possessor. From these funds issue 
every species of revenue on which society exists ; and it may appear 
paradoxical, but is perfectly true, that all these species wr ns 
are immaterial, since they emanate from an immaterial quality, 
which is utility. The different utilities emanating from our pro- 
ductive funds are compared with each other by their value, which 
I have no occasion to denominate exchangeable, because in poli- 
tical economy I can recognize no other value than that which is 
exchangeable.’ (P. 166—168.) — ‘ It is beyond the power of man 
to add a single atom to the mass of materials which compose the 


world: therefore, if he can create wealth, wealth is not matter.’ 
(P. 155.) 


In Mr. Malthus’s chapter on the * Nature and Measures of 
Value,’ we find much ingenious reasoning, bearing princi- 
pally on Adam Smith’s doctrine; or rather on Mr. Ricardo’s 
extension to every state of society of that principle which 
Dr. Smith had confined to its early periods, preceding the 
accumulation of capital; namely, that the exchangeable value 
of commodities depends on the quantity of labour required 
to produce and to bring them to market. In estimating the 
exchangeable value of stockings, for instance, the aggregate 
sum of all the various labours employed in their production ; 
that of growing the raw material; that of conveying it to the 
country where it is to be manufactured, including a portion 
of that which is bestowed in building the ship, &c. ; the labour 
of the spinner and weaver; a portion of the labour of the 
engineer, smith, and carpenter, who erected the building and 
machinery, &c. &c.; the aggregate sum of these various la- 
bours determines the quantity of other things for which these 
2 stockings 
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stockings will exchange; while the same consideration of 

the various quantities of labour, that have been bestowed on 

those things, will equally govern the portion of them which 

will be given for the other. To illustrate his position, let us 

suppose, says Mr. Ricardo, an abridgment in the labour of 

any one of the processes, through which the raw material 

must pass before the manufactured stockings come to market. 

If fewer men are required to cultivate the cotton, if fewer 

sailors are employed in navigating or ship-wrights in building 

the ships, if fewer are employed in raising the building or 

machinery &c., the stockings would inevitably fall in value, 

and consequently command less of other things. They would | 

fall, because a less quantity of labour was necessary to their 

production, and would therefore exchange for a smaller quan- 

tity of those things in which no such abridgment of labour 

had been made. 
On the contrary; Mr. M. contends that the quantity of 

labour which a production has cost, and the quantity of 

labour which it will command in exchange, are essentially 

different, and that neither of them can come under the de- 

scription of a standard-measure : 
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‘ It is indeed almost a contradiction in terms to say that the 
exchangeable value of a commodity is proportioned to the : 
quantity of labour employed upon it. Exchangeable value, as = * 
the term implies, evidently means value in exchange for some 
other commodities ; but if, when more labour is employed upon 
one commodity, more labour is also employed on the others for 
which it is exchanged, it is quite obvious that the exchangeable 
value of the first commodity cannot be proportioned to the labour 
employed upon it. If, for instance, at the same time that the 
labour of producing corn increases, the labour of producing 
money and many other commodities increases, there is at once an 
end of our being able to say with truth that all things become \ 
more or less valuable in proportion as more or less labouris 
employed in their production. In this case it is obvious that 
more labour has been employed upon corn, although a bushel 
of corn may still exchange for no more money nor labour than 
before. The exchangeable value of corn, therefore, has certainly 
not altered in proportion to the additional quantity of labour 
which it has cost in its production.’ 

Surely this is hypercritical. Iften pairs of stockings can 
be made in two days, and twenty pairs of gloves require the 
same time, the exchangeable value of one pair of stockings is 
equal to that of two pairs of gloves. If through some defect 
in the machinery, or increased difficulty in preparing the 
leather or growing the cotton, an additional day is required 
to manufacture the same number both of gloves and stock- 
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ings; though the exchangeable value of each, with reference 
to the other, remains the same, because both have been equally 
raised by additional labour, yet the exchangeable value of 
both is increased, with reference to all other things which 
have not been raised in exactly the same proportion : — but 
their postive exchangeable value has likewise altered: ten 
pairs of stockings, in the first instance, could be exchanged 
only for ¢wo days’ labour employed in the manufacture of 
gloves; while, in the second instance, ten pairs of stockings 
can be exchanged for ¢hree days’ labour employed in the 
manufacture of them. When Mr. Malthus says, therefore, 
‘the exchangeable value of corn,’ in the case supposed, ‘ has 
certainly not altered in proportion to the additional quantit 
of labour which it has cost in its production,’ we think that 
he is wrong; because in being exchanged for the same quan- 
tity of a given commodity, it is exchanged, by the terms of 
his own supposition, for the increased quantity of labour 
bestowed on the production of that commodity. Profiting by 
the caution, however, which Mr. M. has so judiciously en- 
forced against a spirit of too precipitate generalization, we are 
far from being insensible to the exceptions which may oppose 
Mr. Ricardo’s rule; and no person is more ready to admit 
them than himself. He might not, indeed, allow that the re- 
lation of supply to demand ‘is the dominant principle in the 
determination of prices, and that the cost of production can 
do nothing but in subordination to it: (Malthus, p. 76.) but 
he would admit that the exchangeable value of a commodity, 
under accidental circumstances and for short periods of time, 
increases directly as the demand and inversely as the supply. 
{t costs the farmer no more labour to grow ten quarters of 
corn in a productive season than to grow only eight in an 
unfavourable year: the labour being the same, variations in 
the market-price, though not in the real price of the com- 
modity, are constantly taking place from excess or deficiency 
of supply in proportion to effective demand. Mr. Ricardo 
does not deny this: he only contends that, notwithstanding 
these variations, there is a constant tendency in the exchange- 
able value of all commodities to be regulated by the quan- 
tity of labour employed in their production. Mr. M.’s 
objections to this doctrine are certainly very ingenious, and 
forcible ; particularly that which is grounded on the effect of 
different proportions of fixed capital, and the varying quick- 
ness of the returns of circulating capital in regulating the 
exchangeable value of commodities. 
‘The matter, which seems principally to have called forth 
M. Say’s animadversion, is an attack on one of his own 
F 3 doctrines, 
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doctrines, to be found in the third section of Mr. Malthus’s 
chapter ‘ On the immediate Causes of the Progress of Wealth.’ 
The doctrine, supported as it has been by Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Ricardo, has very much the semblance of a paradox. It is 
attacked by Mr. Malthus with great force of argument, and 
defended by M. Say with more ingenuity than success. — 
This is the subject of controversy : 


‘ It has been thought by some very able writers, that although 
there may easily be a glut of particular commodities, there cannot 
possibly be a glut of commodities in general; because, according 
to their view of the subject, commodities being always exchanged 
for commodities, one half will furnish a market for the other 
half, and production being thus the sole source of demand, an 
excess in the supply of one article merely proves a deficiency in 
the supply of some other, and a general excess is impossible. 
M. Say, in his distinguished work on political economy, has 
indeed gone so far as to state that the consumption of a commo- 
dity, by taking it out of the market, diminishes demand, and the 

roduction of a commodity proportionably increases it. 

‘ This doctrine, however, to the extent in which it has been 
applied, appears to me to be utterly unfounded, and completely 
to contradict the great principles which regulate supply and 
demand. 

‘ It is by no means true, as a matter of fact, that commodities 
are always exchanged for commodities. The great mass of com- 
modities is exchanged directly for labour, either productive or 
unproductive ; and it is quite obvious that this mass of com- 
modities, compared with the labour with which it is to be 
exchanged, may fall in value from a glut, just as any one com- 
modity falls in value from an excess of supply, compared either 
with labour or money. 

‘ In the case supposed there would evidently be an unusual 
quantity of commodities of all kinds in the market, owing to the 
unproductive labourers of the country having been converted, by 
the accumulation of capital, into productive labourers ; while the 
number of labourers altogether being the same, and the power 
and will to purchase for consumption among landlords and capi- 
talists being by supposition diminished, commodities would 
necessarily fall in value, compared with labour, so as to lower 
profits almost to nothing, and to check for a time further produc- 
tion. But this is precisely what is meant by the term glut, which, 
in this case, is evidently general, not partial.’ — 

‘ It is asserted that effectual demand is nothing more than the 
offering of one commodity in exchange for another. But is this 
all that is necessary to eke demand? Though each commo- 
dity may have cost the same quantity of labour and capital in its 
production, and they may be exactly equivalent to each other in 
exchange, yet why may not both be so plentiful as not to com- 
mand more labour, or but very little more than they have cost ; 


and in this case would the demand for them be effectual? Would 
it 
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it be such as to encourage their continued production? Unques- 
tionably not. Their relation to each other may not have changed ; 
but their relation to the wants of the society, their relation to 
bullion, and their relation to domestic and foreign labour, may 
have experienced a most important change.’ 


It must here be observed that the word labour is used in a 
much more comprehensive sense by M. Say than by Mr, 
Malthus. The latter employs it in the usual and limited 
acceptation of the term: but, when the former contends, with 
Mr. Ricardo, that labour is the foundation or rather the mea- 
sure of all exchangeable value, he does not confine his mean- 
ing to the labour or productive service of man, but extends it 
also to the usufruct of capital, and of the earth itself. (See 
p. 31. of M. Say’s Lettres.) 

Surely nothing can be more clear than that supply is 
encouraged by demand, and production by consumption ; and 
that, if every man converted his revenue into capital, (that is 
to say, practised parsimony,) the immediate effect would be 
a glut of commodities in the market, whatever might be its 
ultimate operation in reducing future supplies. M. Say, and 
Mr. Ricardo likewise, though with an important concession, 
which is noticed by Mr. Malthus, contend that production 
ensures demand, and of course that there can be no such 
thing as an universal glut of commodities. 


‘ Experience, as well as reasoning,’ says M. Say, ‘ demonstrates 
that a production, which is either useful or agreeable, is neglected 
or despised only when we have not the means of purchasing it. 
Those means of purchasing are precisely that which establishes 
the demand for the production, and which gives to it its price ; not 
to have a want for any thing useful is not to have the means of 
paying for it ; and how is it that we have not the means of paying 
for it ? Because we are destitute of that which constitutes wealth, 
of industry, of land, of capital. Once provided with the means 
of producing, men adapt their productions to their necessities ; 
for production itself is an exchange where we offer the means of 
production, and in return demand that of which we most feel the 
want.’ (P.61.) 

In the latter part of this paragraph, we find the same me- 
taphysical obscurity of which we complained before ; and it 
must not pass unobserved that here M. Say does not limit his 
remark to that which is useful and necessary, but extends it to 
what is agreeable. Admitting it to be true as far as the 
necessaries of life are concerned, how does the question stand 
with reference to the incomparably more various and fanciful 
productions which are designated luxuries ? We have some 
amusing banter in M. de Sismondi’s * Nouveaux Principes 
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d’ Economie,” on the absurdity of imagining a journeyman 
weaver riding down to his master’s manufactory every day, 
and stepping out of his own carriage, bedizened in ribbon, 
lace, velvet, and brocade, to go to work. A man will perhaps 
work himself to the bone for the necessaries and even for the 
decencies of life, on account of. himself or his family, but not 
for mere luxuries. He would not wear fine cloth instead of 
coarse, or velvet instead of fine cloth, at the expence of two 
hours’ daily extra labour: for he would find more enjoyment 
in the indulgence of his ease than of his vanity. 

Well and truly does Mr. Malthus observe, concerning those 
writers who contend that there can be no excess of produc- 
tion in any one article unless there be a corresponding defi- 
ciency of production in some others to exchange for it, that 
they have considered commodities as if they were so many 
mathematical figures or arithmetical characters, the relations 
of which were to be compared ; instead of articles of consump- 
~ tion, which must of course be referred to the numbers and 
wants of the consumers. Population remaining stationary, 
suppose that by some instantaneous increase in the powers 
of machinery, or by the help of Aladdin’s lamp, which may 
justify the extravagance of the supposition, every consumable 
production is at once doubled. Is it not plain that, although 
these articles of consumption might bear the same exchange- 
able value with reference to each other which they bore pre- 
viously, they would bear a very different relation to the con- 
sumers; who are, by the terms of the supposition, reduced, 
with respect to them, in the proportion of one half? 
Whence is the consumption to come? If we say from foreign 
countries, we must wave the magician’s wand over those 
countries, and double their productions likewise. If we say 
that such abundance will produce a corresponding increase of 
population to consume it, we may grant the fact, and Mr. 
_Malthus certainly could not refuse to admit it: but we are 
constrained to add that fifteen or twenty years must elapse 
first; and long before that time our manufacturers and 
farmers will have relinquished the ruinous labour of increas- 
ing productions to glut markets already overstocked, or to rot 
while they remain in granaries and warehouses, waiting for 
consumers of the next generation. — M. Say states his propo- 
sition in the form of a syllogism: money being only a me- 
dium of exchange, objects of consumption are not in fact 
purchased by money, but by those products the sale of which 
has already enabled us to procure money. In other words, 
production alone purchases production, through the medium 
of a common measure, called money. 
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‘ From these premises,’ says he, (p. 5.) ‘Ihave drawn a con- 
clusion, which to me is evident, but the consequences of which 
startle you. I have said, since no one can-purchase the products 
of others but by his own products, and since the value which we 
can purchase is equal to the value which we can produce, men will 
purchase more in proportion as they produce more. ‘Thence, like- 
wise, this other conclusion which you refuse to admit, that, if cer- 
tain articles of merchandise do not sell, it is because other articles 
are not presented in exchange ; and that it is production alone 
which opens the market for productions.’ 


The disposition and the ability are here used as convertible 
terms, which we conceive they are not. Consumption must 
undoubtedly be limited by the means, but it is also subject to 
limitation by the number of consumers; and _ productions 
may be much more rapidly increased than population. M. de 
Sismondi, in the first volume of his excellent work, (p. 336, 
&c.) had expatiated on the universal glut of English commo- 
dities in every market, not only on the continent of Europe 
but likewise in Asia and America. 


“¢ The supply of all sorts of merchandise,” says he, “ particularly 
English, in the Italian markets, so greatly exceeds the demand, 
that merchants, in order to get back a part of their investments, 
have been obliged to submit to the loss of a third or a fourth of 
their value. The torrent of commerce, driven back from Italy, has 
flowed on Germany, Russia, and Brazil, where it soon had to 
encounter the same obstacles. ‘The warehouses at the Cape of 
Good Hope have groaned under the weight of European wares, 
which were offered at a depreciated price. Complaints of the same 
nature have been made at Calcutta ; and the singular spectacle has 
been exhibited of England sending cotton goods to India, and 
forcing a market by working cheaper than the half-naked inha- 
bitants of Hindostan. New Holland, Buenos Ayres, Chili, &c. 
have re-gorged the manufactures with which they were glutted.” 
(Nouveaux Principes, &c. tom. 1. p. 339.) 


M. Say denies no part of this statement, but says that it is 
conclusive —in his own favor. 


‘There is an excess of English merchandise in the Italian mar- 
kets,’ he says, ‘ only because there is a deficiency of Italian mer- 
chandise to pay for it. A country buys only that for which it can 
pay, because, if it did not pay, other countries would soon cease to 
sell to it. With what can the Italians pay the English ? Oils, silks, 
and dried fruits. Beyond these and a few other articles, if the 
want English products, how are they to pay for them? With 
money! But they must first obtain the money itself. You see, 
therefore, that, in order to obtain products, a nation as well as an 
individual must have recourse to its own productions.’ (P. 16.) 


This reply, applicable as well to Mr. Malthus as to M. de 
Sismondi, does not convince us of the impossibility of an uni- 
versal 
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versal glut of commodities. If there be a giut of one com- 
modity, there may of another and another, indefinitely. The 
actual redundance of European commodities is admitted. M. 
Say endeavours to account for it, but he suggests no practi- 
cable remedy in alleging that the people of Italy and Brazil 
are so poor that they cannot pay for them. The Italians do 
not grow olives and grapes enough, they do not keep silk- 
worms in sufficient abundance, and they have no money: but 
why should they grow more olives and grapes, or keep more 
silk-worms, even if they had, what the supposition assumes 
they have not, the requisite capital to extend their plantations 
and multiply their cocoons? Not, surely, for the sake of pur- 
chasing English merchandise ; since it is allowed that they can 
already buy it at two-thirds or three-fourths of its prime 
cost; and that it is driven about not by wholesome and exhi- 
larating trade winds, but by parching and destructive szroccos, 
from port to port, from market to market, from Europe to 
Asia, Africa, and America. Production, then, may be carried 
to excess, and is so carried whenever it exceeds the effectzve 
demand of consumers: the evil is palpable and practical. 
Not so, as it appears to us, is the remedy suggested, of increas- 
ing the production of other commodities. The Italians, for 
instance, have no inducement as long as the glut lasts; and 
when that is withdrawn they have not the means, * parce gwil 
faudrait acquérir Vargent lui-méme” Where, then, we ask, is 
the practical remedy? If political economy is to be con- 
sidered merely as a speculative science, let speculative men 
indulge their reveries ad libitum: but, if its principles are to 
have any practical application, the severest restraint should be 
placed on an excursive imagination, and the greatest care 
taken that no principles are promulgated (or, at least, 
enforced, ) which are unsound. — All the markets of Europe, 
Asia, and America, are glutted with goods: the remedy is — 
to manufacture more! ‘Those countries and those individuals, 
who have means, purchase all that they want, and all that they 
wish to have: the remedy for the evil of those countries and 
individuals who have not means is— to acquire them! Make 
the poor rich and they will become consumers. Be it so: — 
but how to make the poor rich is the question. Yet this ap- 
pears to be the sum and substance of M. Say’s doctrine. At 
all events, until they are grown rich, production may be carried 
to a ruinous excess beyond the demand for consumption. * 
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* In our notice of M. de Sismondi’s Nouveaux Principes d’ Eco- 
nomie, we stated his opinion, in which we are disposed to coincide, 
as to the dalance of production and consumption. (Sec M. R. 
vol. xci. p. 465, &c.) 
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‘ It has been said,’ observes Mr. Malthus, ‘ that, when there is 
an income ready for the demand, it is impossible that there should 
be any difficulty in the employment of labour and capital to supply 
it, as the owner of such an income, rather than not spend it, 
would purchase a table or chair that had cost the labour ofa 
hundred men for a year. This may be true, in cases of fixed 
monied revenues, obtained by inheritance, or with little or no 
trouble. We well know that some of the Roman nobles, who ob- 
tained their immense wealth chiefly by the easy mode of plunder, 
sometimes gave the most enormous prices for fancied luxuries. A 
feather will weigh down a scale when there is nothing in the opposite 
one. But where the amount of the incomes of a country depend, 
in a considerable degree, upon the exertion of labour, activity, and 
attention, there must be something in the commodities to be ob- 
tained sufficiently desirable to balance this exertion, or the exertion 
will cease. And experience amply shows, by the number of persons 
who daily leave off business, when they might certainly have con- 
tinued to improve their fortunes, that most men place some limits, 
however variable, to the quantity of conveniences and luxuries 
which they will labour for; and that very few indeed would 
attend a counting-house six or eight hours a day, in order to 
purchase commodities which have no other merit than the quantity 
of labour which has been employed upon them.’ 


The employment of machinery has been the subject of such 
frequent discussion, that it would be tedious to enter on it 
here, farther than to explain the difference of opinion concern- 
ing its value entertained by Mr. Malthus and by M. Say, who 
has devoted one of his Letters to this question. The former 
considers the most usual effect of machinery to be such an 
extension of the demand for a commodity, by its reduction in 
price, that the value of the whole mass of goods, made by its 
assistance, greatly exceeds their former value; and, notwith- 
standing the saving of labour, that more hands instead of 
fewer are required in the manufacture. ‘This has been strik- 
ingly exemplified by the prodigious extension of the sale of 
cotton-goods, both at home and abroad, occasioned by the use 
of machinery in their fabrication; and to this M. Say has very 
happily added, the printing-press : which employs an immensely 
greater number of keases, in its direct and collateral operation, 
than were employed when books were copied by hand and 
sold at a higher price. Although, however, Mr. Malthus feels 
no apprehension of permanent evil from the use of machinery, 
he considers, in perfect consistency with his views of produc- 
tion and consumption, that its pre-eminent advantages depend 
on the extension of the market tor the commodity produced, and 
the increased stimulus given to consumption. Like the fertilit 
of land, it confers‘a vast power of production: but neither of 
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these powers can be called fully into action, if the situation 
and circumstances or the habits and tastes of society prevent 
the opening of a sufficient market, and an adequate increase 
of consumption. (P. 412.) M. Say contends that machinery 
has advantages common to every expeditious and economical 
process, ‘ which would be experienced although the consump- 
tion of the product received not the slightest extension.’ 
(P. 130.) Every change, says he, in passing from one order 
of things to another, although a better, is effected with some 
inconvenience; and the substitution of machinery is some- 
times, not always, attended with a displacement of the revenue 
of that class in society whose funds consist in their bodily 
faculties, in order to augment the revenue of that class whose 
funds consist in their intellectual faculties and in their capitals. 
This is conceding more, we imagine, than Mr. Malthus would 
ask: — but the most important effect resulting from ma- 
chinery is the augmentation of revenue to the consumers of all 
those productions furnished by it at a cheaper rate: an aug- 
mentation which costs nothing to any person. ‘This fact is 
illustrated at length by the diminished expence of converting 
wheat into flour by the machinery of a mill. It is only telling 
us, however, that, when an article is reduced in price, a given 
quantity may be consumed with a less portion of the consumer’s 
revenue than when it was dearer ; and, consequently, that the 
consumer has a greater portion of revenue at liberty to be 
employed in other directions. If a single product be reduced 
by machinery to one-half of its price, for instance, the purchase 
of a given quantity displaces only half of the revenue which 
it displaced before : — if every product were so reduced, the 
enjoyments of life would be doubly accessible to all the con- 
sumers: — but this is only ringing new changes on the same 


bells. 


A great variety of subjects solicit attention in the examin- 
ation of the works before us: but, as it was impossible to 
notice them all, we have selected those which called forth the 
critical animadversion of M. Say, in order that we might put 
our readers in possession of the points ef controversy, and of 
some of the arguments adduced on both sides by these distin- 
guished writers. We must refer also to an article in our 
Appendix, printed with this Number, on M. Ganilh’s publi- 
cation respecting Systems of Political Economy. 
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Art. X. Narrative of the Operations and Recent Discoveries 
within the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in 
Egypt and Nubia ; and of a Journey to the Coast of the Red 
Sea, in search of the Ancient Berenice, and another to the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. Belzoni. 4to. pp. 483. 
91.2s. Boards. Murray. 1820. 


Plates illustrative of the Researches and Operations of G. Bel- 
zoni in Egypt and Nubia. Atlas folio. 71. 7s. Murray. 
' E have here a proof that much may be effected, in a dif- 
ficult pursuit, without the aid of recondite information 
or peculiar preparation, by the means of activity, labour, and 
enterprize. ‘The author of this work has no pretensions to 
deep science, yet, by unwearied perseverance, he has brought 
to light many of the most curious treasures of Egyptian an- 
tiquity: nor does his book exhibit traces of profound learning 
on the subject of his-investigations ; yet the love of antiquity 
seems to have been cherished by this extraordinary and in- 
trepid foreigner to a degree of ardour, which we should ex- 
pect only from those who have been trained to the study by 
early discipline and systematic application. In the accom- 
plishment of his objects, no dangers or difficulties abated the 
steadiness of his resolution or the warmth of his zeal; yet 
the dangers and difficulties which he encountered, and sub- 
dued, were neither few nor inconsiderable. 

For these reasons, it would be unjustifiable to expect, from 
such a work as that which he has now presented to the public, 
any thing beyond a simple record of his own researches. It 
aspires to no higher praise. Written in phraseology which 
can scarcely be called English, and evidently the product of 
a mind accustomed to think in a different language, it is still 
clear and perspicuous ;— and, above all, it is a narrative 
which bears on its face the character of ingenuousness and 
truth. How much superior is it, then, to those relations 
which, tricked out in all the drapery of style and of rhetoric, 
furnish either truth embellished into falsehood, or falsehood 
coloured into an awkward imitation of truth ! 

We learn from the unvarnished memoir of himself which 
precedes his narrative, that Mr. Belzoni is a native of Padua ; 
and that the troubles which broke out in Italy compelled 
him in 1800 to quit his native city, and to study at Rome for 
the ecclesiastical profession: but that, when the French army 
entered the papal territories, the course of his education was 
interrupted, and from that time he has been a wanderer. 
Having resided in England during nine years, he proceeded 
to the south; and having from his early youth been addicted 
to mechanical pursuits, and understanding that the Pasha of 
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Egypt was likely to patronize an easier and more economical 
process for irrigation than that which is now in use in that 
country, he embarked for Alexandria, where he arrived with 
Mrs. Belzoni (an English lady) in June, 1815. After some 
delay occasioned by the plague, he was there introduced to 
Mahommed Ali Pasha, and courteously received. ‘The re- 
sult of his interview with that personage was an undertaking, 
for a stipulated sum, to erect a machine which should raise 
as much water with one ox as the machines of the country 
obtain with four. Mr. B. carried on his hydraulic operations 
in the Pasha’s garden at Soubra, on the Nile, three miles 
from Cairo; and, the machine being at length completed, 
it was set to work. Its failure must be related in his own 
words : 


¢ Although constructed with bad wood and bad iron, and erect- 
ed by Arabian carpenters and bricklayers, it was a question 
whether it did not draw six or seven times as much water as the 
common machines. — It is to be obseved, that the water produced 
by this machine was measured by comparison with the water pro- 
cured by six of their own; and that, at the time of measuring, 
the Arabs urged their animals at such a rate, that they could not 
have continued their exertion above an hour; and for the moment 
they produced nearly double the quantity of water that was 
usually obtained. — Still Mahommed Ali perceived plainly the 
prejudice among the Arabs, and some of the Turks, who were 
concerned in the cultivation of the land; for instead of four 
hundred people, and four hundred oxen, they would have only to 
command one hundred of each, which would make a considerable 
difference in their profits: but, as it happened, an accident oc- 
curred, that put an end to all their fears. 

¢ The Bashaw took it into his head to have the oxen taken out 
of the wheel, in order to see, by way of frolic, what effect the 
machine would have by putting fifteen men into it. James, the 
Irish lad in my service, entered along with them; but no sooner 
had the wheel turned once round, than they all jumped out, 
leaving the lad alone in it. The wheel, of course, overbalanced 
by the weight of the water, turned back with such velocity, that 
the catch was unable to stop it. The lad was thrown out, and in 
the fall broke one of his thighs. I contrived to stop the wheel 
before it did farther injury, which might have been fatal to him. 
The Turks have a belief, that, when such accidents happen in 
the commencement of any new invention, it is a bad omen. In 
consequence of this, exclusive of the prejudice against the ma- 
chine itself, the Bashaw was persuaded to abandon the affair. — 
The business ended in this manner; and all that was due to me 
from the Bashaw was consigned to oblivion, as well as the stipu- 
lation I had made with him.’ 


It was the abandonment of this speculation which suggested 
to Mr. Belzoni the enterprize of transporting the colossal head, 
which 
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which is called the ‘ young Memnon,” to Alexandria. That 
immense fragment, now safely deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, had hitherto baffled the repeated attempts of French 
engineers and scavans, and was considered as irremoveable: 
but to this project he was encouraged by Mr. Salt, our consul 
at Cairo, and the late Mr. Burckhardt; both of which gentle- 
men have been amply and advantageously introduced to our 
readers. Having received his instructions and letters to the 
Pasha (or, as Mr. Belzoni calls him throughout the volume, 
the Bashaw) of Upper Egypt, on the 30th of June Mr. B. 
proceeded to Thebes, in the immediate vicinity of which the 
young Memnon was lying. On his voyage up the Nile he 
visited the ruins of Hermopolis, which consist only of a por- 
tico supported by two rows of columns. ‘Their appearance is 
majestic; and he concludes, though on what ground is not 
apparent, that they are of a date anterior to Thebes: — but 
the celebrated temple of Tentyra (now Dendera) absorbed all 
his thoughts. ‘ On our arriving before it,’ he says, * I was 
for some time at a loss to know where I should begin my ex- 
amination. The numerous objects before me left me for 
awhile in a state of suspense and astonishment.’ ‘This temple 
is the first that is seen by travellers, as they ascend the Nile; 
and from the superiority of its workmanship, Mr. B. infers 
that it was of the time of the first Ptolemy. Our readers will 
probably remember the description given of this beautiful 
relique by Denon, and that it is extolled by that writer as a 
specimen of the purest style of Egyptian architecture. We 
cannot, however, withhold from them Mr. Belzoni’s account 
of it: 


‘ This is the cabinet of the Egyptian arts, the product of stud 
for many centuries, and it was here that Denon thought himself in 
the sanctuary of the arts and sciences. . The front is adorned 
with a beautiful cornice, and a frieze covered with figures and 
hieroglyphics, over the centre of which the winged globe is pre- 
dominant, and the two sides are embellished with compartments 
of sacrifices and offerings. ‘The columns that form the portico are 
twenty-four in number, divided into four rows, including those in 
the front. On entering the gate the scene changes, and requires 
more minute observation. ‘The quadrangular form of the capitals 
first strikes the eye. At each side of the square there is a colossal 
head of the goddess Isis with cows’ ears. ‘There is not one of 
these heads but is much mutilated, particularly those on the 
columns in the front of the temple facing the outside; but not- 
withstanding this disadvantage, and the flatness of their form, 
there is a simplicity in their countenance that approaches to a 
smile. The shafts of the columns are covered with hieroglyphics 
and figures, which are in basso relievo, as are all the figures in the 
front and lateral walls. The front of the door-way, which is in a 
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straight line with the entrance and the sanctuary, is richly adorned 
with figures of smaller size than the rest of the portico. The 
ceiling contains the zodiac, inclosed by two long female figures, 
which extend from one side to the other of it. The walls are 
divided into several square compartments, each containing figures 
representing deities, and priests in the act of offering or immolat- 
ing victims. On all the walls, columns, ceiling, or architraves, 
there is nowhere a space of two feet, that is not covered with some 
figures of human beings, animals, plants, emblems of agriculture, 
or of religious ceremony. — The inner apartments are much the 
same as the portico, all covered with figures in basso relievo, to 
which the light enters through small holes in the walls: the sanc- 
tuary itself is quite dark. In the corner of it I found the door, 
which leads to the roof by a staircase, the walls of which are also 
covered with figures in basso relievo. — From the top I descended 
into some apartments on the east side of the temple. There I 
saw the famous zodiac on the ceiling. The circular form of this 
zodiac led me to suppose, in some measure, that this temple was 
built at a later period than the rest, as nothing like it is seen any 
where else. In the front of the edifice there is a propyleon, not 
inferior to the works in the temple; and, though partly fallen, it 
still shows its ancient grandeur. On the left, going from the 
portico, there is a small temple surrounded by columns. In the 
inside is a figure of Isis sitting with Orus in her lap, and other 
female figures, each with a child in her arms, are observable. The 
capitals of the columns are adorned with the figure of Typhon. 
The gallery or portico, that surrounds the temple, is filled “up 
with rubbish to a great height, and walls of unburnt bricks have 
been raised from one column to another. Farther on, in a right line 
with the propylezon, are the remains of an hypethral temple, 
which form a square of twelve columns, connected with each other 
by a wall, except at the door-way, which fronts the propyleon. 
The eastern wall of the great temple is richly adorned with figures 
in intaglio relevato: they are perfectly finished; the female 
figures are about four feet high, disposed in different compart- 
ments. — At some distance from the great temple are the found- 
ations of another, not so large as the first. The propyleon is still 
standing in good preservation.’ 


Mr. Belzoni now approached the object of his laborious 
pilgrimage, for he arrived at Thebes on the 22d of July, 
landed at Luxor on the opposite bank, and fell in love with 
the far-famed bust at first sight. ‘ I found it,’ he says, 
‘ near the remains of its body and chair, with its face upwards, 
and apparently smiling upon me at the thoughts of being 
taken to England.’ After various difficulties, chiefly inter- 
posed by the cunning and obstinacy of the Cacheef of 
Erments, the Governor of the Fellahs* in the province of 








* Mr. Belzoni should have explained the meaning of this word. 
Fellahs are Arabs who cultivate the soil, and are distinct from 
the Bedoueen or wandering tribes. 
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Gournou, Mr. B.’s perseverance at length triumphed ; and, 
for the trivial pay of thirty paras each (about four-pence 
English money), he succeeded in procuring Arabs to remove 
the bust. They began their labours on the 27th of June; 
and, by impelling the bust at the rate sometimes of fifty and 
at others of four hundred yards in a day, this immense piece 
of sculpture, weighing at least twelve tons, was by the 12th 
of August ready for embarkation. 

In exploring a sepulchral cave on the next day, containing 
a sarcophagus, an incident happened which put Mr. B.’s 
firmness to the test ; ; and, in fact, he narrowly escaped being 
entombed in one of ene sihtorreenas labyrinths which are 
so common in that country. It seems that, depending on the 
two Arabs with whom he had entered to conduct him out 
again, he had crawled to a considerable distance from the 
entrance; when having proceeded downwards a long way 
through a narrow cavity, they came to a place where two 
other Cavities led horizontally towards the interior. One of the 
Arabs then pointed out this as the place of the sarcophagus : 
but our traveller could not conceive how it could possibly have 
entered so small an apne: ; for, though he had no doubt, 
from the skulls and bones over which he had passed, that 
these dismal recesses were burial-places, the opening was so 
narrow that he could not penetrate it, One ofthe Arabs, how- 
ever, accompanied by the interpreter, effected a passage, while 
Mr. B. and the other Arab waited for their return. ‘They 
had evidently preceeded a considerable distance, when he 
heard the interpreter exclaiming, “ Heavens! I am lost!” 
after which a dead silence ensued. ‘¢ I asked my Arab,’ says 
he, ‘ whether he had ever been there before?’ Never, was 
the reply; and, being required to shew the way out again, 
the man stared The an ideot, and said that he did not know 
the road. After some minutes of appalling suspense, and 
receiving no answer from the men who had left them, though 
he repeatedly called out to them, Mr. Belzoni attempted to 
return through the passages, and at last succeeded in reaching 
a place where he saw many other cavities, all bearing an 
exact resemblance to each other. In the mean while, as if 
to heighten the horrors of this fearful recess, their candles 
were rapidly consuming. liaving, with incredible toil, ad- 
vanced, as they thought, towards the outside, they rane 
that the end of the avenue had no outlet. With feelings 
that may be imagined, they returned to the spot at which 
they had dhooreed the various cavities: but, when they came 
there, they were as much perplexed as ever; and the only 
expedient was to put a mark at the place out of which they had 
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just returned, and to explore, exhausted as they were, each 
avenue in succession. It was on their second attempt that, 
passing before a small aperture, he thought that he heard 
the sound of something at a distance, like the roar of the sea. 
As they advanced, the noise increased, and at last they issued 
forth to day-light; when the first person whom Mr. Belzoni 
saw was the interpreter. From him he learned that, when pro- 
ceeding with the other Arab, they had come to a pit, that the 
Arab fell into it, and that at the same instant their candles 
went out, when he had uttered the exclamation which had 
been heard by Mr. Belzoni. Luckily, they had observed a 
glimpse of light at a distance, and, by following it, at length 
arrived at a small opening. ‘ The place,’ says the author, 
‘by which my interpreter got out was instantly widened, and 
in the confusion the Arabs suffered me to see that they were 
acquainted with that entrance, which had lately been shut 
up. I was not long in detecting their scheme. ‘They had 
intended to shew me the sarcophagus, without letting me 
see the way by which it could be taken out, and then to sti- 
pulate a price for the secret.’ (P. 54.) In fact, the sarco- 
phagus was uot a hundred yards from the large entrance. 
The man was soon taken from the pit, but so much hurt by 
his fall as to be lame ever afterward. 

This incident is equalled in horror only by a similar ad- 
venture, which happened to Mr. Legh and Mr. Smelt in 
1812, and told in a most interesting manner by the former of 
those gentlemen in his narrative of a journey in Egypt, pub- 
lished in 1816.*% We confess that these experiments on 
Egyptian cemeteries are not much suited to our taste; and 
we remember that a former traveller into the same country, 
unarmed with the intrepidity which inspired Mr. Belzoni and 
Mr. Legh, desisted from his investigations of these dismal 
charnel-houses in affright and horror. ‘“ The suffocating 
smell,” said he, “ and the natural dread excited by being 
left alone unarmed with the wild villagers in this infernal 
mansion, made me quickly return to the open air.” + 

Although the colossal bust had now reached the banks of 
the Nile, no boat was yet ready for its reception, and 
Mr. B. therefore determined to proceed up the river, as far 
as the second cataract. On this voyage, he visited several 
places of which the ruins attested their antient grandeur ; 
particularly Edfou, (Apollinopolis parva,) and Ombos. ‘The 
temple at Edfou rivalled that of Tentyra in beauty of deco- 
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* See Rev. for December, 1817. 
+ Light’s Travels into Egypt, &c. in the year 1814. 
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ration and simplicity of design. The remains of Ombos con- 
sist of several rich groupes of architecture. — He pursued the 
track of Mr. Legh and Mr. Smelt, who advanced no farthet 
than Ibrim. At the distance of three days’ journey were the 
celebrated temples of Ipsambul; and it was here that he 
conceived the idea of uncovering the great temple, which 
had been found by the lamented and amiable Burckhardt. 
Hence he continued his ascent of the Nile to the second 
cataract; and, having procured from the Cacheef as many 
labourers as he required, he returned to the task which he 
had so much at heart, viz. the clearing of the temple at 
Ipsambul. At the end of four or five days, however, his 
funds being quite exhausted, he was compelled to relinquish 
his undertaking for the present, and returned to Thebes; 
where, after a thousand impediments, which he successively 
removed, he at last embarked the young Memnon for Cairo, 
on the 17th of November. 

This voyage was fruitful of several curious incidents, and 
afforded him an opportunity of inspecting the magnificent 
ruins with which that part of Egypt abounds. ‘They have, 
however, been described and elucidated by antecedent travel- 
lers. In truth, the most detailed account of architectural 
ruins must convey to the mind an impression much less 
vivid and correct, than that which is imparted to the eye 
by graphical delineation; and the more elaborate is the 
attempt to communicate by words the arrangement, posi- 
tion, form, and relations of the several parts, the more 
confused and unintelligible is the picture. We refer our 
readers, therefore, to the splendid volume of plates published 
by Mr. Belzoni in illustration of his travels; which are 
executed with great precision, principally at the lithographic 
press, and do high honour to that school of engraving. 

After five months and a half of unremitted exertion, 
Mr. B. arrived at Cairo with the young Memnon; and he had 
the satisfaction, early in January, 1817, of seeing this darling 
object of his enterprize safely deposited at Alexandria, 
whence in a short time it was shipped for England. Having 
concluded these operations, he embarked once more on the 
Nile, accompanied by Mr. Beechey, on a second excursion 
to Upper Egypt and Nubia, in order to achieve his project 
of opening the temple at Ipsambul. At Philee, he was joined 
by Captain Irby of the navy. The avarice and cunning of 
the natives, whom he employed to aid him in this labour, 
threw perpetual difficulties in his way: but he was not dis- 
couraged. Having distributed three hundred piastres (ten 
pounds) to about eighty men, they grew tired at the end of 
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the third day, and, contenting themselves with the piastres, 
left him to prosecute his excavations as well as he could. 
Accordingly, the travellers determined to try the result of 
their own exertions; and, assisted by the crew of the boat, in 
eighteen days they arrived at the door-way of the temple, 
which now emerged to the light, after having been covered 
with sand for two thousand years. Mr. Belzoni triumphantly 
considers this ‘ as the finest and most extensive excavation in 
Nubia.’ Of the interior of the temple, we extract the fol- 
lowing description; observing that the exterior, for which we 
refer our readers to the book of plates, corresponds with it in 
simplicity and grandeur : 


‘ We entered at first into a large pronaos, fifty-seven feet long 
and fifty-two wide, supported by two rows of square pillars, in a 
line from the front door to the door of the sekos. The tops of 
the figures on the pillars reach the ceiling, which is about thirty 
feet high: the pillars are five feet and a half square. Both these 
and the walls are covered with beautiful hieroglyphics, the style 
of which is somewhat superior, or at least bolder, than that of any 
others in Egypt, not only in the workmanship, but also in the sub- 
jects. They exhibit battles, storming of castles, triumphs over 
the Ethiopians, sacrifices, &c. In some places is to be seen the 
same hero as at Medinet Aboo, but in a different posture. Some 
of the columns are much injured by the close and heated at- 
mosphere, the temperature of which was so hot, that the thermo- 
meter must have risen to above a hundred and thirty degrees. The 
second hall is about twenty-two feet high, thirty-seven wide, and 
twenty-five anda half long. It contains four pillars about four 
feet square ; and the walls of this also covered with fine hierogly- 
phics in pretty good preservation. Beyond this is a shorter cham- 
ber, thirty-seven feet wide, in which is the entrance into the 
sanctuary. At each end of this chamber is a door leading into 
smaller chambers in the same direction with the sanctuary, each 
eight feet by seven. The sanctuary is twenty-three feet and a 
half long, and twelve feet wide. It contains a pedestal in the 
centre, and at the end four colossal sitting figures, the heads of 
which are in good preservation, not being injured by violence. On 
the right side of this great hall, entering into the temple, are two 
doors, at a short distance from each other, which lead into two 
long separate rooms, the first thirty-eight feet ten inches in length, 
and eleven feet five inches wide ; the other forty-eight feet seven 
inches, by thirteen feet three. At the end of the first are several 
unfinished hieroglyphics, of which some, though merely sketched, 
give fine ideas of their manner of drawing. At the lateral corners 
of the entrance into the second chamber from the great hall is a 
door, each of which leads into a small chamber twenty-two feet 
six inches long, and ten feet wide. Each of these rooms has two 
doors leading into two other chambers, forty-three feet in length, 
andten feeteleven inches wide. There are two benches in them, ap- 
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parently to sit on. The most remarkable subjects in this temple, 
ure, Ist, a group of captive Ethiopians, in the western corner of the 
great hall: Qdly, the hero killing a man with his spear, another 
lying slain under his feet, on the same western wall: 3dly, the 
storming of a castle, in the western corner from the front door.’ 


While they were employed in bringing to light this mag- 
nificent relic of antient art, they were undergoing all the 
privations and hardships which the cunning and malice of 
the natives could inflict; and their stock of provisions was 
gradually so reduced, that, for the last six days, they had no 
other food than dhourrs, boiled in water without salt, of 
which they had none left: the Cacheefs having given orders 
to the people not to sell them any kind of food whatever, 
with the humane view of driving them away by hunger. 
Mr. B. quitted this interesting place on the 4th of August, 
when he returned down the "Nile to Thebes; and, re-com- 
mencing his researches in the valley of Beban el Malook, he 
at length penetrated into the tomb of Psammuthis. Of this 
magnificent monument we shall not pretend to insert his 
long and minute description, which can be understood only 
by a reference to the plates: but it is our duty to observe 
that it conveys the most accurate account which has yet been 
given of the original process of Egyptian sculpture. 

At Cairo, Mr. B. directed his thoughts to the Pyramids ; 
those immense monuments of labour, in which man seems to 
have entered into a competition with nature, and to have 
destined them to a duration coéval with the mount«ins. They 
have long been the subject of learned speculation, and eru- 
dition and ingenuity have been idly expended on the origin 
and purpose of structures apparently so useless. A northern 
professor gravely set himself at work to prove that they were 
large basaltic productions, either cast up in some of the throes 
and agonies of nature, or the gratuitous playthings of her 

caprice. Others have elaborately demonstrated that they were 
gnomons, or sun-dials; as if, says M. de Pauw, the authors 
of them, determined to construct the worst kind of sun-dial 
possible, had adopted a form which in the latitude of Lower 
Egypt, must, for a great part of the day, devour its own 
shadow. ‘The common opinion, that they were sepulchral 
monuments of the antient sovereigns of the country, is now, 
we think, completely corroborated, and the question put to 
rest, by the evidence of the mausoleums or burial-gr ounds, as 
well as the mummy -pits, that have been discovered i in their 
vicinity. ‘This is the tradition which prevailed in the time of 
Herodotus ; it is the opinion of Strabo and Diodorus Siculus; 
and it is consistent with the tenet of the Egyptians, that the 
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soul never deserted the body, while it continued in a state of 
preservation. Yet they are, after all, but elaborate memorials 
of the folly of posthumous vanity: for, though Cheops is 
said by the father of civil history to have employed for 
twenty years three hundred and sixty thousand of his sub- 
jects, to raise the pyramid in which his relics were to be 
lodged, yet, when Shaw in 1765 entered that gloomy cham- 
ber of death, not a bone of the mighty monarch was to be 
found.* In derision of mortal pride, the 


© Quantula sint hominum corpuscula !” 
could not have been more strikingly recorded. It was this 
circumstance, however, which seems to have led Bryant into 
the notion that the Pyramids were not sepulchral structures ; 
and, when the bones found by Mr. Belzoni in the sarcopha- 
us of the second pyramid, (that of Cephrenes,) and which 
till lately had been deemed human, turned out on examin- 
ation in London to be those of a bull, a learned archeolo- 
gist of our own day produced a new theory; viz. that the 
Pyramids were mystic tombs of the Osiris who was annually 
bewailed as dead, and worshipped under the form of a bull. + 
Notwithstanding the successive failures of other travellers 
to open the second pyramid, Mr. Belzoni resolved on making 
the experiment. On his arrival at these monuments, while 
his companions entered the first pyramid, he was surveying 
that of Cephrenes; and in describing the impressions pro- 
duced on his mind as he beheld it, he says, ‘ My eyes were 
fixed on that enormous mass which for so many ages had 
baffled the conjectures of ancient and modern writers.. In an 
intelligent age like the present, one of the greatest wonders 
of the world stood before us, without our knowing whether it 
had any cavity, or whether it were a solid mass. (P.255.) 
At first he was unsuccessful: but, after a series of laborious 
efforts, detailed with much minuteness, and exhibiting the 
constancy of no ordinary man, he found himself in the centre 
of that pyramid which had perplexed the conjectures of the 
learned in all ages, and which Herodotus, relying on the 
testimonies of the priests, believed to be a solid mass. 


: My torch, formed of a few wax candles, gave but a faint 
light ; I could, however, clearly distinguish the principal objects. 





* Remarks on the Pyramid of Cephrenes, lately opened by 
Mr. Belzoni. By G. S. Faber. (1819.) 
+ For the learning on the worship of Osiris, see Dr. Prich- 


ard’s work on Egyptian Mythology, noticed in the Monthl 
Review for July, 1820. ’ ” ‘ 
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I naturally turned my eyes to the west end of the chamber, look- 
ing for the sarcophagus, which I strongly expected to see in the 
same situation as that in the first pyramid: but I was disappointed 
when I saw nothing there. The chamber has a painted ceiling ; 
and many of the stones had been removed from their places, 
evidently by some one in search of treasure. On my advancing 
toward the west end, I was agreeably surprized to find, that there 
was a sarcophagus buried on a level with the floor. 

‘ By this time the Chevalier Frediani had entered also; and we 
took a general survey of the chamber, which I found to be forty- 
six feet three inches long, sixteen feet three inches wide, and 
twenty-three feet six inches high. It is cut out of the solid rock 
from the floor to the roof, which is composed of large blocks of 
calcareous stone, meeting in the centre, and forming a roof of the 
same slope as the pyramid itself. The sarcophagus is eight feet 
long, three feet six inches wide, and two feet three inches deep in 
the inside. It is surrounded by large blocks of gran'te, apparently 
to prevent its removal, which could not be effected without great 
labour. The lid had been broken at the side, so that the sarco- 
phagus was half open. It is of the finest granite; but, like the 
other in the first pyramid, there is not one hieroglyphic on it. 

‘ Looking at the inside, I perceived a great qnantity of earth 
and stones, but did not observe the bones among the rubbish till 
the next day, as my attention was principally bent in search of 
some inscription that would throw light on the subject of this pyra- 
mid. We examined every part of the walls, and observed many 
scrawls executed with charcoal, but in unknown characters, and 
nearly imperceptible. They rubbed off into dust at the slightest 
touch.’ 

Many of the stones of this chamber had been removed, 
probably in pursuit of treasure supposed to be deposited 
within it; and, in confirmation of this remark, the author dis- 
cerned an Arabic inscription, purporting that the pyramid 
had been opened in presence of one of the early princes of 
the Moslem dynasty, and again closed up. 

The next expedition of Mr. Belzoni was in search of the 
antient Berenice: but our space will not permit us to state 
more than the result of these researches. A Monsieur Caliud 
had pretended to have discovered the site of that memorable 
city, the greatest emporium of the old world, where the trade 
with India and Egypt was carried on. Our traveller and his 
companions followed the route of the ingenious Frenchman, 
examined the spot where he had laid down the ruins of 
Berenice, and found that they existed only in the imagination 
of ** that same learned Theban.” — Proceeding to the southern 
coast of the Red Sea, they fell all at once on those cumuli 
which in that country are almost infallible indications of the 
former existence of considerable cities. ‘The position did not 
indeed exactly correspond with that which has been laid 
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down by D’Anville, but they were not at any considerable 
distance from the place stated by that accurate geographer. 
Mr. B.’s last excursion was to the Oasis el Cassar, which 
he conjectures to have been the celebrated Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. He places the temple of Jupiter Ammon, though 
on grounds of conjecture somewhat unsatisfactory, in the 
Elloah of Siwah, or the Eloah el Cassar, which are designated 
by the old authors as the residence of the Ammonii: and ‘con- 
sequently,’ says he, ‘the seat of its temple can but be within 
them, or not far off” The jealousy of the nativ es, however, pre- 
vented Mr. Belzoni from a close inspection of the ruins, which 
he supposed to have been those of the Ammonian temple: 
but his inference, respecting the situation of this edifice, was 
strengthened by his having ran in the midst of a 
beautiful erove e of palm-trees, the source of the Fountain of the 
Sun; for Herodotus says that there is a fountain near the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, of which the water changes its 
temperature, being coid at noon and midnight, and warm in 
the morning and evening. Yet Mr. b.’s observation of its tem- 
perature does not accord with that of the historian; for we 
are here told that the water was warm at midnight: but he 
attempts to explain this discrepancy by the suggestion that 
Herodotus, who did not penetrate into the Ly bian desert so 
far as the Oasis, derived his information from mere rumour. 
We have thus noticed the more important parts of Mr. 
Belzoni’s publication, which we conceive to be his discoveries, 
in the proper acceptation of the phrase ; forbearing to follow 
him into those details in which he has been anticipated by 
former travellers: though his adventures with the rude in- 
habitants, and semi-barbarous tribes, of EKeypt and Nubia, 
unfold to us much interesting information concerning their 
character, m aniiers, and condition. We cannot, however, 
withhold a remark, suggested to us not only by this memoir of 
Mr. Belzoni’s researches. but by every successive account of 
these regions that has come w ithin the compass of our reading, 
from Shaw and Norden to Legh and Hamilton, that the 
antient connection between India end Keypt is indubitably 
proved by the peculiar character of Egyptian architecture, 
and the still more striking aitinity of their ornamental sculp- 
ture, in confirmation of the researches of Sir William Jones, 
and the unanswerab “ reasonings of Trederic Schlegel. 
Captain Light, who was with our army in Egypt, and as- 
cended the Nile in 1814, tells us that the Sepoys, in their 
march to join Lord Hutchinson i In 1801, imé rgined that they 
had found their own tenyples in the ruins of Dendyra ; were 
highly incensed against the Egyptians for the neglect of their 
deities ; 
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deities; and were so strongly impressed with the identity, 
that they performed their devotions at those temples with as 
much terror as if they had been near their own pagodas. 

Some curious details also occur concerning a race of people 
whom Mr. Belzoni describes as being ‘ very happy in their 
way.’ These are the Troglodytes, who literally dwell in 
sepulchral caverns, among ‘the corpses and rags of an antient 
nation, of which they know nothing.’ Custom reconciles us 
to every thing, and ‘makes us,” as Trinculo says, “acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows;” for Mr. B. himself occasionally 
resided with this singular tribe in some of the tombs, where 
he was received with great hospitality, and was glad to partake 
of a repast of fowls baked in an oven heated with bones and 
rags of mummies, seated on fragments of hands, feet, and 
skulls. 

Annexed to this volume is a ‘ Trifling Account,’ by Mrs. 
Belzoni, ‘ of the women of Egypt, Nubia, and Syria.’ She 
is herself, we learn, an amiable woman; and the most candid 
manner in which we can notice her labours is (Hibernicé) to 
say nothing about them. She journeyed to the Holy Land, 
and was much incommoded with fleas. 





Se et 


Art. XI. Miscellanies: by the Rev. Richard Warner, Rector of 
Great Chalfield, Wilts. 12mo. 2 Vols. 10s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 


Wits the same disposition to be pleased that accompanied 

us in our late review of Dr. Drake’s ‘* Winter Nights,” 
(Rev. for December last,) we take up another sensible and 
entertaining miscellany in prose. We are glad to see these 
works multiplying among us; for we had begun to fear that 
the old English taste for good sense and good humour, con- 
veyed ina quiet, temperate style, was on the decay ; so rare 
was the appearance of any composition in this favourite man- 
ner of our ancestors. 

Mr. Warner is respectably known to our readers as the 
author of some useful religious publications, which display a 
spirit of manly piety, entirely free from the extravagance of 
enthusiasm. His writings, indeed, especially those which 
defend the genuine principles of the Church of England from 
unauthorized methodistical additions, must be highly valued 
by the members of that church; and we do not know where 
the young country-clergyman, desirous of being led into the 
right medium between fanaticism and lukewarmness, can 
obtain discourses more likely to be immediately usetul t 
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his flock ; or to establish himself in sound ways of thinking, 
and give a most desirable, because a most rational, cast to his 
future religious character. 

In the present Miscellanies, we have a very amusing 
medley of subjects, all treated in an agreeable manner. 
Most of the pieces, indeed, have appeared before in the 
shape of contributions to more general works, but had 
never yet been collected; and the channels, through which 
they have been ushered into the world of literature, have 
been of a very confined description. ‘The first volume con- 
tains the following papers: 

‘On the Decay and Loss of Intellect: a Letter to * * * * * *, 
jun. Esq.— On the Admiration of Talent and Learning, unas- 
sociated with Piety and Virtue: a Letter to the same.— The 
Sceptic reclaimed. — Reason and Insanity: a Letter from a Gen- 
tleman under Derangement. — An Account of Monsieur Hamard, 
a French Emigrant: in a Letter to the Editors of * * * * * * * *, 
— The Compilation of the Book of Common Prayer : an Historical 
Sketch.’ 

Of these essays, the most curious is perhaps that which is 
intitled * Reason and Insanity ;’ the most entertaining, * An 
Account of Monsieur Hamard ;” and the most useful, * The 
Compilation of the Book of Common Prayer.’ 

The essay on the ‘ Admiration of Talent and Learning, 
unassociated with Piety and Virtue,’ contains some remarks 
which are very seasonable in the present zra of indiscrimin- 
ate love for all that is distinguished in ability, whatever be 
the moral character of the possessor. ‘To women, in par- 
ticular, we think it may be serviceable to read and reflect on 
this essay. 

In the observations ‘ On the Decay and Loss of Intellect,’ 
we fancy that we discover something of a paradoxical bias: — 
at least, the author, from an over-weening anxiety to make 
out a system which in this view of it would approach rather 
to optimism than benevolence, undertakes practically, though 
not professedly, to illustrate the doctrine, “ whatever is, is 
right,” by proving that madness is not that miserable state of 
existence which the universal voice of reflection has pro- 
nounced it to be. That voice, however, must still be ready 
to acknowlege the truth of the touching observation of our 
great moral philosopher; and to exclaim with him that, “ of 
all the calamities of life, the most melancholy is the uncer- 
tainty of the continuance of human reason.” 

Volume II. contains, 1. ‘ The Story-teller, with Anecdotes;’ 
2.*'The Jokes of Hierocles, translated from the Greek ;’ 
8.‘ A Biographical Sketch of the late Rev. W. Gilpin,’ 
&c. — Of these papers, the first is a very amusing collec- 
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tion of anecdotes, several of them new to us, and all well 
told. We shall present our readers with an extract or two 
from this division of the ‘ Miscellanies.’ The biography of 
Gilpin is particularly interesting; and does honour both to 
the understanding and the feelings of the writer. The 
‘ Jokes of Hierocles,’ however, might have been omitted, 
without materially injuring the attractions of the work; 
although they are not ill translated, and revive in some 
instances the laughter of our childhood : — but repeated 
examples of hy perbolical folly are sure to fatigue. 

We must preface our selection from the anecdotes by the 
obvious remark that nothing is so unsafe as the undertaking 
to tell a new story. Per haps those which we select may be 
known to our readers through other channels: but we can 
offer in apology the old assurance, that we have done our 
best for their entertainment. 


Presence of Mind. 


‘ A housemaid in Upper Grosvenor-street, who was inclined to 
take a draught of ale, after the family had retired to bed, glided 
silently into the cellar without a candle. As she was feeling about 
for the cask, the situation of which was not unknown to her, she 
put her hand upon something which she immediately perceived to 
be the head of a man. The girl, with an uncommon share of for- 
titude and good sense, forbore to cry out; but said in a tone of 
impatience, ‘“* Deuce take Betty, she is alw ays putting the mops in 
the way.” She then went on to the cask, quietly drew her beer ; 
retired from the cellar, fastened the door, and alarmed the house. 
The man was taken, tried, and convicted; and declared, before he 
quitted the court, that the maid was entirely indebted to her pre- 
sence of mind for her life, for had she cried out, he must instantly 
have murdered her: but as he firmly believed she mistook his head 
for a mop, particularly as she had drawn the beer after she had felt 
it, he let her go away without injury, not apprehending that she 
could have given information of any one being in the cellar.’ 


The Art of Cutting — not always successful. 


‘ The Duke of Bridgewater was a very shy man, and much dis- 
liked general society ; and was either denied to morning visitors, or 
contrived to slip out of the way when any one called on him. The 
clergyman of his parish, Mr. Kenyon, who had some particular 
business with him, respecting the tithe of the parish, had often tried 
to gain admittance to him, but in vain, being always told that his 
Grace was very busy, or was not at home. Determined, however, 
to have an interview with him, Mr. K. called at a very early hour 
in the morning, thinking he should be certain, by this plan, of tind- 
ing the Duke at home. But still he was disappointed, the servant 
giving the customary answer, that his Grace was gone out. Mr. 
Kenyon, fully assured that this was not the case, and steady to his 


point, loitered about the house, that he might catch its noble 
owner 
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owner when he quitted it. In a short time he perceived his Grace 
slip out of a back door. Mr. K.did not shew himself, lest the 
Duke seeing him might slip in again, but kept his eye upon him, 
till he saw him cross a field, and take the way to his navigation. 
He then waiked hastily after the object of his pursuit ; but not 
being able to conceal himself, was soon discovered by the Duke. 
His Grace, perceiving that he must be overtaken, instantly took to 
his heels: Mr. Kenyon did the same. They both ran stoutly for 
some time, till the Duke seeing he had the worse of the course, 
turned aside, and jumped into a saw-pit. He was followed in a 
trice, into his place of refuge, by his pursuer, who immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘“* Now, my Lord Duke, I have you.” His Grace burst 
into a fit of laughter, and the business of the tithe was quickly and 
amicably settled.’ 


Would-be Wit. 


‘ Few persons are more remarkable for those sprightly conceits 
in conversation, which, by a strange misnomer, are called good 
things, than the reverend S—d—y “Sm—th. An acquaintance of 
his some time since expressing his doubts, whether he would find 
a residence upon his country living altogether accordant to his 
taste, or rural pursuits suited to a man “of London habits ; the 
witty clerk replied, ‘ You are entirely mistaken, Sir, the situation 
is precisely what I could wish. I have always had a little green 
spot in my heart, and ever looked forward with pleasure to the 

Suture in Rus.’ 


We are sorry to differ from Mr. Warner in his appro- 
bation of this reverend sally: but to our taste (sed de gus- 
tibus, &c.) it is a complete pedant’s joke, and should have 
been appended to the scholastic humours of Hierocles. 

We were better pleased with the following anecdote : 


‘When Fox was in the ministry during the American war, and a 
plenipotentiary had been appointed to the American States, Fox 
asked the K—g, if it would be agreeable to him to receive an 
American minister in return. His M y made a just and pro- 
per answer, specifically adapted to the unfortunate situation of 
public affairs. “ Mr. Fox, the phrase of your question rather 
surprises me. It cannot be agreeable to me ; but I can, and I do, 
agree to it.” Fox himself related this anecdote to the late David 
Hartley, acknowledging, that his own phrase agreeable was indeed 
unsuitable and inconsiderate ; but that his M y's answer was 
manly, frank, and noble. 








Several other anecdotes are given on the authority of 
David Hartley, and are well worth reading. 

We come now to the *‘ Memoir of Gilpin,’ from which we 
must present an extract; although it is only by a perusal 
of the whole that an adequate notion can be formed of its 
merits as a very able piece of biography. 


After 
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After having related several instances of happy deaths in 
the family of Mr. Gilpin, the author thus writes: it is a 
common place, we are aware: but on these occasions good 
sense best displays itself: 


‘It is impossible to contemplate these remarkable instances of 
peaceful dissolution, without acknowledging the efficacy of religion, 
in divesting the last great trial to which man is subject of its 
gloom, and illuminating it with cheerful submission to the will of 
God. No other principle is equal to such effects. Vanity, or the 
love of glory; infidelity, or hardened profligacy, may feel or affect 
indifference at the final hour ; but their triumph is at best a nega- 
tive one; for apathy is not resignation; nor does the sullen 
relinquishment of a good which cannot longer be retained, bear 
any resemblance to the cheerful restitution of a blessing, enjoyed 
with thankfulness as long as it is bestowed, and returned with 
gratitude when it is recalled. It is to piety alone, exemplified in 
an innocent and benevolent life, that God has given the high privi- 
lege of a joyful death. Through her operation, the euthanasia, or 
happy dissolution, which the heathen emperor so earnestly desired 
for himself and his friends, is no longer a cold ethical speculation, 
but a warm religious reality. Piety embodies the dream of philo- 
sophy, and creates a cheerful as well as tranquil termination of life. 
She robs the last enemy of all his power to distress or alarm, by 
pointing to a future state of bliss and recognition, where the con- 
sciousness of the faithfui will be revived, and their virtuous attach- 
ments renewed, refined, and perpetuated.’ 


With one other selection we must close our notice of these 
creditable volumes; where occasional profundity of thought, 
combined with much objectionable matter, is well exchanged 
for uniform propriety and moderation, never degenerating 
into dulness, although never rising into any effort of extra- 
ordinary genius and felicity. Good men, however, and men of 
talent, would equally wish for such a biographer as Gilpin has 
found in Mr. Warner; and every reasonable and sincere 
Christian must be pleased with the following observations, with 
which we conclude: 


‘In opposition to the gloomy views which it is now too common 
to exhibit, of the dreadful effects produced on human nature by 
the fall; that it was then converted into a mass of pure, defecated 
evil, and despoiled cf every amiable feeling, and every good affec- 
tion ; it is refreshing and consolatory to the mind, to observe in 
socicty frequent instances of prompt benevolence and innate kind- 
ness, which evince the falsity and turpitude of such represent- 
ations ; and satisfactorily prove, that, though shorn of its glories by 
the primeval transgression, the ‘ image of God,” in which man 
had been originally created, was not annihilated : but that, in some 
of his natural impulses and unsophisticated sentiments, he still 
manifests his descent from the Fountain of perfection, and the 
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Author of good. A few anecdotes in support of this comfortable 
truth will not be unacceptable to the reader.’ 


For these anecdotes we must refer our readers to the work 
itself. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1821. 


POETRY. 


Art. 12. Prolusions on the present Greatness of Britain; on 
Modern Poetry ; and on the present Aspect of the World. By 
Sharon Turner, F.A.S. 12mo. pp.200. Longman and Co. 
When a highly respectable man writes poetry, the first impulse 

of the reader’s mind is to forgive all the faults that he may be- 

tray, and to admire all the excellences which he may manifest. 

This is a tribute justly paid to moral worth and _ intellectual 

eminence: but the best feelings are liable to the decay of pa- 

tience; and, when many respectable men go on for years, mis- 
taking their real arithmetical talent, and launching into the 
forbidden regions of imagination, then the moral taste is exhausted, 

and, ‘“‘ worthy or not worthy,” (the reader exclaims,) ‘ This is a 

very dull poet.” 

We grieve to be forced to affix such a remark to any work of 
the historian of the Anglo-Saxons: but the truth is, | 


*¢ Non omnia possumus omnes ;”’ 
and fleas are no more deserving of the name of lobsters, than 
poets are of the name of historians. Let Mr. Turner be con- 
tented with being something better, and not aim at any thing worse. 
Is it credible that a man of learning, and of classical attain- 
ments, should degin a poem in such a manner as this ? 


‘ Altho’, our egotism, — dear friend! forgive. 
I glory in the country where [ live. 
This theme, congenial to your heart, my verse 
Attempts, in varied sketches to rehearse. 
Will you, whose searches with such zeal explore 
The letter’d taste that sleeps, suspend its lore 
To listen while I trifle ? while the lay 
The age we live in, labours to pourtray ? 


‘ « Born beyond Ganges, I had been a Pagan, 
In France a Christian ; I am here a Saracen. 
Our minds, our morals, our most fixed belief, 
Are consequences of our place of birth.” 


‘ if this be truth, and such it seems, altho’ 
The thought may fly from Voltaire’s tartar bow ; 
If cultur’d mind be bliss or fame, how blest 
We, who in British isles have found our nest!’ 
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It seems to be a very common idea among the poets of the day, 
that it is quite sufficient for them to give a hint to their readers of 
what they mean. 


“ Obliquum torqueat Enthymema” 


is the motto of many distinguished scribblers in verse ; and these 
imperfect syllogisms form all the instruetion which the reader of 
modern poetry is to derive from his studies! Yet few are obscure who 
can be intelligible ; and all can be intelligible who are intelligent. 
We are far from applying the whole force of these remarks to 
Mr. Sharon Turner, who stands on a height inaccessible to such 
assaults: but we do mean that his book is very prosaic, while it 
professes to be poetical ; and that, in several works which we 
could mention, a much better exposé of modern men, manners, 
and literary taste, has been given, than that which is here offered 
to the indulgent reader. 

How should we rejoice if the following picture of British India 
were as just as it is unpoetical ! 


‘ Th’ enlightening and the meliorating breath 
Has quicken’d India from its moral death. 
No more our nature, and our nation’s shame, 
Our wiser children vindicate our fame. 
No more the pilfer’d wreaths our brows adorn; 
Gold seiz’d by murder, or from famine torn. 
No Clive half hero and half robber scowls, 
No rulers plunder and no envy prowls. 
No regal bramin hangs for doubtful deed ; 
No begums wailing, and no sultans bleed — 
Not rapine, but improvement, all expand ; 
Our warriors conquer now and bless the land. 
Hence are their arms resistless — Goorkhas bend, 
The Affghans tremble, and our laws extend. 
Soon Himalaya’s sacred mount will meet 
Our empire and our morals at its feet. 
The thirst of gold dissolved in love of fame, 
To march to civilize, the general aim. 
Mere conquest without blessing those we rule, 
Would be the satire of our youngest school. 
The generous soul of England’s antient days, 
Flames in each son, and claims a hallowed praise. 
Faith ; letters ; heroism — in all things great ; 
All prove and magnify their parent state. 
Each chieftain rises, towering in degree ; 
Hastings form’d Wellesley, and Moira, He. 
Nor be, Cornwallis! thy fair name forgot ; 
Blest in thine age, thy wisdom and thy lot, 
The mind of Britain watches over all, 
And for a righteous sway, severe, will call.’ 


Mr. Turner states in his preface that these compositions were 
occasioned by a long and severe indisposition, which allowed of no 
other than mental and solitary recreation or relief. While we ad- 
mit 
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mit and regret the force of this reason for writing them, need we 

demur to the cogency of its authority for committing them to the 
5 ? 

press : 


Art.13. Stanzas written on a Summer's Evening; and other 
Poems. By George Milner, jun. 8vo. pp. 59. Longman and 
Co. 1820. 

For the period of about six years of our critical labours, we 
found occasion to remark, concerning every alternate poem at least 
which came before us, that it was an imitation of (Sir) Walter 
Scott; and, for about the same period subsequently, we have had 
to observe that Lord Byron is the object of such copying. His 
Lordship has introduced the whole mysterious and indistinct phrase- 
ology of the sublime; and “ things, without a name,” abound in 
our poetical delineations. 


‘ It is not grief that makes me sad ; 
It is not melancholy’s power ; 
It is not that I once was glad, 
And had not pass‘d thro’ sorrow’s hour : 
It is— that there are hearts which feel 
The tender touch, the thrilling pain ; 
It is — that there are wounds which heal, 
And only close to bleed again ; 
It is —that there are those who bear 
The sullen calmness of despair.’ 


This is very Byronian: but it also, unfortunately, reminds us of 
the song, 


** It is not cherry-bounce,” &c. 


Nevertheless, this little book contains some very tolerable pas- 
sages; quite unexceptionable in sentiment, but of that epicene 
mode of expression which it is impossible to assign to the gender 
of either good or bad. What profit, or honour, can be derived 
from such versification, we are unable to imagine: but the amuse- 
ment may be innocent, and may prevent worse employment. 


“© Eh bien! nos amis, continuons !” 


Art. 14. Religion; a Poem. 8vo. Is. Baynes. 


Art.15. The Sun; a Poem, by the Author of Religion.’ 8vo. 6d. 
Baynes. 

We read the first of these pamphlets without being able to com- 
prehend the point or drift of it, and were glad therefore to have this 
matter expounded to us by the Sun ; (* Solem quis dicere Salsum 
audeat ?”) in which the author tells us that he intended ¢ Religion’ 
to be a poetic satire on the ill use and abuse of religion. We were 
indeed somewhat struck with a passage in the text, stating that 
conscience and reason would point out the way to religion, accom- 

anied by the following comment : 

‘ Religion is to make man good and happy ; and if he, by fol- 
lowing conscience and reason dictating this rule and precept, can- 
not be so, then, indeed, farewell religion! Yet, it is probable 
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objectors will start up. Poor Pope had objectors when he asserted 
‘whatever is, is right.” The Bible is an improvement on religion; 
it is a refinement on religion; it is the sublimest of religion. 
Blessed bock ! (although Iam convinced I could be good and happy 
without thee,) I have endeavoured in fancy as if I would set thee 
aside; as if I would disbelieve thee; nay, as if I would not know 
there ever were such a book, and the world at once (now I have 
known thee) has seemed a nothing —a blank — a void —hope 
sinks, and darkness and despair are before me !’ 

We looked through the doggrel text a second time, and then 
glanced at the motto in the title-page, consisting of passages of Scrip- 
ture oddly strung together; part of which convinced us that the 
poem was not intended for us, or else that the author was strangely 
mistaken in his conclusion. ‘I speak,” says the motto, “ as to wise 
en, judge ye what I say; that ye may approve things that are 
excellent.” The Sun, however, is in a higher strain, and the very 
commencement proves the author to have studied and imitated 
Shakspeare with success : 


‘ O glorious Orb! that mak’st thy way 
Throughout our heav’ns and giv’st the day ; 
O Sun! that dost each day repeat 
Thy task, to give us light and heat ; 

O glorious Orb! there’s none that knows 
The matter that does thee compose.’ 

No person, we think, can read this passage without being for- 
cibly reminded of Pyramus’s fine ejaculations : 

‘* Q erim-look’d night! O night with hue so black! 

O night, which ever art when day is not! 
O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 
I fear my Thisby’s promise is forgot.” 

If, however, the author be somewhat of an imitator when speak- 
ing of the sun, he redeems his character for originality when he 
goes off to the planets: but our limits will not allow us to make 
farther extracts. The writer seems to be prompted by strong 
devotional feelings, of a peculiar cast ; and we cannot permit our- 
selves to speak disrespectfully of the sentiment of piety, however 
excentric the mode may be in which it displays itself. Yet we 
should not be discharging our duty, if we did not in a marked 
manner discourage the author from any new attempts in poetry. 


Art. 16. Poems and a Meditation. By S. Spence, Widow of the 
late G. Spence, sen. 8vo. Pamph. Baldwin and Co. 1821. 
The longest of these two poems treats on the Millennium, and was 

occasioned, as Mrs. Spence tells us, by her having perused some 

lectures by an American on that subject ; from which she favours 
her readers with a few extracts at the end of her poem, by way of 
illustration. They contain some novelties; and, among the rest, 
the author says “that he takes the chief prince of Meshech and 

Tubal to be the Grand Turk; and that it seems evident to him 

that Gog and Magog designate the Turks descended from the 
Rev. May, 1821. H Mogul 
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Mogul Tartars, who doubtless are the descendants from the an ent 
Scythians, whose original ancestor is supposed to be Magog the 
son of Japhet.” Mrs. Spence’s own rhapsody is written through- 
out in that “ adipatum scribendi genus” which enthusiasts find ‘ ap- 
tum suis auribus,” but which to the uninitiated sounds unintelligible, 
or, when intelligible, profane. The other and brief poem is on 
poverty ; and the meditation is printed in the form of prose. 


Art. 17. A Poetical Epistle to a Friend, on the Subject of Mis- 
sions, Schools, and Bibles. By a Non-confabulist. 8vo. Pamph. 
Richardson. 1820. 

The principal merit of this pamphlet lies in the rhyme, and in 
two puns; one about a ship splitting on Scz//y rocks, and the other 
on Radicals assuming command. The merit of the last pun, in- 
deed, cannot be appreciated without an explanation, and therefore 
the author annexes a note to the word, acquainting those who are 
uninitiated in the Hebrew language, that ‘the radicals of the 
Hebrews were never serviles, while the serviles were all occasion- 
ally radicals.’ 


Art. 18. The Brothers, a Monody; and other Poems. By 
Charles A. Elton, Author of a Translation of Hesiod, and of 
Specimens of the Classic Poets. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Baldwin 
and Co. 1820. 

Few scholars are unacquainted with the merits of Mr. Elton as 
a classical translator: but we always have doubted his original 
powers as a poet. Not that he is too faithful to the style of his 
archetypes ; on the contrary, he deviates widely from it: but, if 
we may venture to say it, he is too faithful to their subject-matter. 
We mean that Mr. Elton does not make sufficient allowance for 
the variety of idiom in antient and modern languages; and that 
his first object has not been to write as such an author would have 
written in the translator’s place. Who will not agree with us, 
when we venture to assert that Mr. Elton is formal, stiff, and 
pedantic, in his versions ; because he has adopted the vain theory 
of writing Shakspearian or rather Wordsworthian English, when 
endeavouring to transfuse the thoughts of Grecian or Roman 
poetry into our native tongue? He has imbibed, in a word, a 
portion of that overweening boldness, which, in several critics 
and poets of our day, has chosen to undervalue the merits of Pope. 
Reason has been against him, as he has been against Reason; 
and we shall in vain look, throughout the whole of his varied 
versions, for a passage of decided brilliancy, of true and con- 
densed representation of the thoughts of his original. Who will 
quote such ungenial and Gothic copies of the classics ? 

Having said this, in just discharge of our critical duties, and 
under the unavoidable fear of being mistaken in our praise of 
Mr. Elton, we now acknowlege the high approbation which we 
feel when contemplating his amiable and affectionate character 
of mind, as developed in the first of the poems now before us. 
How Mr. Elton could bring himself to publish that poem is 
another matter ; and we own we are almost as much surprized at 
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such a publication as we are disposed to sympathize in the cause 
of it. We deeply feel the sorrows of the father for the loss of 
his sons, and with all reverence for the sacredness of such afflic- 
tion we quote the following lines: 


‘ Oh promise early blighted! blasted hopes ! 
Crush’d germs of mortal excellence! false spell 
Of earthly happiness dissolved for ever ! 

Lost friends ! dear lost companions! vanish’d feet 
Whose traces are upon the hills and shores, 
Pursued, bewept, and linger’d on in vain; 
Follow’d with upward-gazing agony 

From the bare mountains into opening clouds ;— 
Oh! found of God, but, oh ! how lost to me ! ~ 


We subjoin another very feeling passage, and heartily wish that 
it may be the last trial of the kind to the author : 


‘ Our dwelling-house is desolate: this foot 
Shall ne’er repass the threshold which ye pass’d : 
Silence is in the walls that rang so late 
To your sweet laughter, and th’ unheeded bird 
Flits round the chamber of your happy sleep: 
The plants ye loved are wither’d like L Son 
The wrecks and relics of your curious search, 
Gleanings from fields and woods, the air, and streams, 
The weed, the pebble, and the insect’s wing, 
Remain, the records of your innocent tastes ; 
Remembrancers of days of happiness 
That never can return; your pen’s known trace, 
The limnings of your pencil’s opening skill, —— 
Oh, thought of agony !—are these then all — 
All that are left me of your lovely selves?’ — 


Art. 19. The Outlaw of Taurus. A Poem. To which are added, 
Scenes from Sophocles. By Thomas Dale, of Bene’t College, 
Cambridge, Author of “ The Widow of the City of Nain.” 
8vo. pp. 120. sewed. Richardson. 1820. 

We had great pleasure, as we always have in announcing the 
rising merit of a young poet, when we reviewed “ The Widow of 
the City of Nain” in our Number for November, 1819. The 
author now comes before us again, and we hope he will not sup- 
pose that we undervalue ‘ The Outlaw of Taurus,’ if we direct our 
principal attention to the ‘ Scenes from Sophocles ;’ for Mr. Dale 
is evidently a writer of very considerable classical attainments, 
and to them our first regard is due. 

We are far from condemning, in the subjoined speech, the re- 
presentation of the short Greek antispastics (be they Glyconian 
or Pherecratean) in English heroic blank verse: but we would 
recommend it to the author, as a general suggestion, to attempt, 
as much as possible, the preservation of the character and flow of 
the original measures ; because we are convinced that they eman- 
ated from the strong impulse of the poet’s mind, and that the im- 
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‘ Antigone. 2 Eevor awOePeoves. Xo Tere 
Oh! yet one moment, venerable strangers! 
Although ye shrunk recoiling from the words 
Of my poor aged father, while he told 
Of deeds most foul — yet most reluctant too — 
I do conjure you, turn not thus from me, 

While here, in bitter anguish, I implore 

Your pity for my sire. With eye undimmed, 
Save by continual tears, do I behold you! 

Look on me as your own beloved daughter ; 
Think, think you hear her pleading for a parent, 
And let the tender thought excite your mercy! 
On you alone, as on the gods, our hopes, 

Our latest hopes, depend. Oh, then, relent! 
And grant the boon I dare not yet expect, 

But cannot cease to hope. I would implore you 
By each fond tie affection loves to cherish ; 

Your infant-offspring, your paternal home, 

Your smiling wife — your country’s patron-God ! 
Where will ye find the man who can escape 
When Heaven itself constrains him ?’ 


"Es Osuss tothe %e Te Ae 
‘If to thee, eternal Queen, 

Empress of the world unseen ; 
Mighty Pluto! if to thee 
Hell’s terrific deity, 
Lips of mortal mould may dare 
Breathe the solemn suppliant prayer ; 
Grant the stranger swift release ! 
Bid the mourner part in peace; 
All his weary wanderings o’er, 
Guide him to the Stygian shore ; 
Regions silent, dark, and deep ; 
Palace of eternal sleep. 
Since relentless fate hath shed 
Sorrows o’er thy guiltless head; 
In thy pangs let mercy stay thee; 
In the grave let rest repay thee. 


pressions of that mind will be best preserved by a faithful ad- 
herence to its modes of utterance. 


The speech of C£dipus which follows is amplified beyond ne- 
cessity. We are aware of the difficulty of compressing the sig- 
nificant Greek within the bounds of energetic English: but it 
might be done, we think, more effectually than Mr. Dale has here 
even attempted. It is rather to the want of energy in particular 
expressions, than to any general redundancy, that we here object. 

The scene between Antigone and Polynices is very well exe- 
cuted ; and the final song of the chorus (although open to still 
more condensation, compatibly with poetic effect) is animated 


and dignified. 
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Powers of night! infernal maids! 
Tameless guardian of the shades! 
Who, as antique legends tell, 
Guard’st the brazen porch of Hell, 
And with ceaseless yell dost rave 
Fearful from thy gloomy cave ; 
Thou, whose mighty bulk of yore 
Earth to sable Tartarus bore; 

Veil thy terrors — curb thine anger! 
Gently meet the passing stranger ; 
Thou, the ward of Heli who keepest! 
Thou, the guard who never sleepest !’ 


We decidedly encourage this author to proceed in his honour- 
able task. The more the Greek tragedians, especially Sophocles, 
are studied, the better ;— the better for classical taste, and for 
cultivated intellect. 

In ‘ The Outlaw of Taurus,’ which rests on a strange story in 
Eusebius, we discover many most poetical indications: but we 
think that Mr. Dale is best qualified for the imitation of the clas- 
sics, if he puts out ai/ his strength. Let him leave Lord Byron, 
and the posse comitatus of his followers, to their own honours, 


POLITICS. 


Art. 20. Observations on certain verbal Disputes in Political Eco- 
nomy ; particularly relating to Value, and to Demand and Supply. 
Svo. pp. 84. 3s. Hunter. 

As we have chemical dictionaries, musical dictionaries, law 
dictionaries, &c. explaining implements of art, and defining terms 
of science, to the great advantage of all young beginners, and 
frequently also of maturer students, we might suggest the expe- 
diency of preparing a dictionary of political economy : — but then, 
to give it weight and authority, it must have the fiat of a college 
of professors; and this is an almost hopeless speculation, because 
it is the very discrepancy of these professors themselves, in the use 
of terms, that renders expedient some authoritative work of refe- 
rence. ‘* Ce gwil ya devraiment important dans Véconomie poli- 
tique,” says M. Say, in a note to his translation of Mr. Ricardo’s 
work, ‘c'est de savoir en quot consistent les richesses, par quels 
moyens elles se multiplient et se detruisent ; et sur ces points essen- 
tiels, Smith, Buchanan, Malthus, Ricardo, et Say, sont heureuse- 
ment d’accord.” M. Say takes delight in startling his readers: he 
is excessively fond of a paradox, because it produces this effect ; 
and, with the same object in view, he indulges in the subtlest meta- 
physical refinements, and hazards the most extraordinary assertions. 
These writers agreed! Mr. Buchanan, the new editor and anno- 
tator of Adam Smith, combats many of that author’s fundamental 
positions : the doctrine of Mr. Malthus differs essentially from that 
ot Mr. Ricardo; Mr. Ricardo refutes M. Say; and even M. Say, 
the very writer who thus congratulates himself on the unani- 
mity of this pentarchy of political economists, has published a 
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volume of Letters (see page 60. of this Number) in direct opposi- 
tion to Mr. Malthus. He also levels very freely some back-handed 
blows at Mr. Ricardo, and eke at M.de Sismondi! “ Call you 
this backing your friends ?”’ It is the spectacle rather of a battle- 
royal than of a “ holy-alliance !”’ , 

Half these disputes, however, are verbal ; about terms which are 
used in different senses not only by different writers, but sometimes 
by the same writer: who forgets, at the end of his book, the defi- 
nitions with which he started at the beginning. The ingenious 
author of the ‘ Observations’ before us has brought forwards several 
instances of this inconsistency, and displays so much logical and 
lexicographical acuteness, that he shall, if he pleases, have our 
vote for the editorship of the dictionary which we recommend. He 
has the art of “ untwisting the twist ;” and a valuable art it is : 


‘¢ For if one of the twines of the twist doth untwist, 
The twine that untwisteth untwisteth the twist ; 
Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between, 

He twirls with his twister the two in a twine. 

The twain, that in twining before in the twine, 

As twins were intwisted, he now doth untwine, 
*Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between, 
He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the twine.” 


A short passage will exhibit the dexterity of this “ cunning 
workman” in unravelling knotty skeins: 

‘That Mr. Ricardo has departed from his original use of the 
term value, and has made of it something absolute, instead of rela- 
tive, is particularly evident in his chapter intitled ‘ Value and 
Riches, their distinctive Properties.” The question there discussed 
has been discussed also by others, and is purely verbal and useless ; 
though people are fond of supposing that they are engaged in a 
difficult investigation into the nature of things, when they are 
only disagreeing about the meaning of words. 

‘It may be thus stated: —‘‘ Raise the quantity of labour 
required to produce article A. Its value is raised. Do the same 
to B. Jts value is raised. So on to C, &c., till you have thus 
raised the quantity of labour required to produce ail articles. Is 
not then the value of a// raised; and are not, therefore, supposing 
the quantity to remain as before, the owners of all, the country, the 
world, richer?” — No. The rise of value of article A only meant 
value estimated in articles B, C, &c.; 7. e. value in exchange for 
articles B, C, &c. They, taken together, fall just as much with 
reference to A, or, estimated in A. ‘The re-action (if I may use 
the metaphor) is equal to the action. So when B rises in its turn, 
that again lowers the value of A (and of all others except B) esti- 
mated in B, andso on. The value of the whole, then, has not risen 
at all. 

‘Value, then,” Mr. Ricardo observes, p.340., ‘essentially differs 
from riches.” One would think, it could hardly have been sup- 
posed they were thesame. Value is a property of things, riches of 
men. Value, in this sense, necessarily implies exchange; riches 


do not.’ 
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Art. 21. An Inquiry into those Principles respecting the Nature of 
Demand and the Necessity of Consumption, lately advocated 
by Mr. Malthus, from which it is concluded that Taxation and 
the Maintenance of Unproductive Consumers can be conducive 
to the Progress of Wealth. 8vo. pp.128. 4s. Hunter. 1821. 


“ Up to this time, things passed off without any noise; and, 
thank Heaven! nobody kicked against my prescriptions : — but, 
however excellent is the practice of a physician, somebody or 
other is always sure to find fault with it.” This was the sage 
remark of that very learned professor of medicine, Gil Blas, 
after his quarrel with the fiery little doctor Cuchillo. They had 
both been called to visit a grocer’s son in the last stage of dropsy ; 
Gil Blas, on the authority of his great master, the illustrious San- 
grado, prescribed copious bleedings, and immeasurable draughts 
of hot water: while Cuchillo quoted Celsus in favour of abstinence 
from liquids under this disorder, and called Sangrado a fool. Gil 
Blas returned the civility with interest; and the two doctors, 
forgetful of their dying patient, soon came to fisty-cuffs by his 
bed-side, so that it was not an easy matter for the grocer, with the 
assistance of his shopman, to separate them. 

To see the country sinking under a chronic disorder which is 
daily exhibiting more aggravated and alarming symptoms, while 
the attendant physicians, both in and out of parliament, are 
quarrelling about the nature of it, and about the efficacy of their re- 
spective prescriptions, may well remind us of the disputes between 
Gil Blas and Cuchillo. One set of doctors attributes the present 
disease of the country to deficient consumption ; a second, to ex- 
cessive production; while a third calls them both fools, and 
contends that there can be no such thing as excess of production 
or deficiency of consumption, because the one is of necessity a meas 
sure of the other, since production, M. Say asserts, always opens 
a market for production. When there is a glut of commodities, 
the way to cure it is to produce more; when you are dropsical, 
drink, drink: ‘* chague produit créé est un debouché ouvert, et 
chaque produit detruit ou consommé est un debouché fermé.” — 
* Tout ce gui peut se produire peut trouver des consommateurs !”’ 

The question, which is the more immediate subject of investi- 
gation in the pamphlet before us, has already been introduced 
in our notice of Mr. Malthus’s work on political economy in a 
preceding portion of this Number ; where we stated, briefly, but 
we trust with tolerable correctness, his views of the nature of 
demand and supply, and the opposite ideas of M.Say. We 
cannot spare room to renew the discussion; and indeed the 
market is so glutted with publications on political economy, that, 
notwithstanding M. Say’s notion that consumption always keeps 
pace with production, we should anticipate the nausea of a 
surfeit in devoting a larger portion of our pages to these inter- 
minable disputes. Any person, however, who is disposed to 
fathom the question, will do well to read the present Inquiry, 
which is written with considerable ability and acuteness ; and we 
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must say that the inference which Mr. Malthus has chosen to 
draw from his view of it, so convenient and acceptable to the 
<¢ powers that be,” (namely, that taxation and the maintenance of 
unproductive consumers are conducive to the progress of wealth,) 
is here refuted with great precision and force of argument. 

With respect to the general distress which prevails in this 
kingdom, if a rapid depreciation of the products of the earth may 
be fairly vendned as one of the proximate causes of it, we 
must look to other and more remote sources for its origin. All 
climates and countries have their own peculiar productions, and 
the industry of every people shoots out in its own favourite and 
peculiar directions. The consequence is that all possess a super- 
abundance of certain articles of product and manufacture, which 
they are glad to exchange for other articles that they want. All 
Europe, and indeed the whole civilized world, is thus supplied: 
the deficiencies of some countries being remedied by the super- 
fluities of others; and the wants and the consumption of each 
encouraging the productions of all others, as well as of its own. 
Any long-continued obstruction, therefore, must derange this 
salutary circulation, this beneficial system of interchange and 
reciprocal accommodation. During the last unhappy war, not 
only was every link in the commercial chain which had previously 
connected together the various nations of Europe, even during 
their hostilities, snapped asunder, but the intercourse also of 
Europe with America was violently interrupted. The ball which 
we fired at the enemy rebounded, 


“ And, like a devilish engine, back recoiled 
Upon ourselves.” 


Before that time, neutral bottoms always made neutral goods: 
but, in our impolitic zeal to destroy the entire commerce of 
France by means of our maritime superiority, we assumed the 
right of search; and, after having annihilated the fleets of our 
enemy, we refused to allow any European neutral nation to hold 
commerce with France, or even to suffer America to carry on 
the commerce between that country and her own West-Indian 
colonies. If, however, we were omnipotent at sea, France was 
equally powerful on land; and Bonaparte, turning our own 
weapons against us, endeavoured hermetically to close every 
market on the Continent against British manufactures. Even 
this was not all: our measures drove America to war with us, 
and the consequence was that we lost one of the largest outlets 
for our commodities. 

Peace came at last: but hitherto it has afforded us only “a 
death-like silence and a dread repose ;” a melancholy leisure for 
contemplating, in all its extent and horror, the devastation of 
war. While the hurricane rages, the mind is absorbed in a state 
of tumult and agitation between hope and fear ; — it is in the calm 
of evening, and when the contending elements are hushed, that 
we walk abroad and mourn over the desolation around us, — the 
shattered forest, the uprooted canes, the ripened ears of corn, 
cut from their brittle stems, and lying on the earth, 
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‘¢ Thick as autumnal leaves, that strew the brooks 
In Valambrosa.” 


It must be evident, observed the Marquess of Lansdown in 
his motion for the appointment of a committee on foreign-trade, 
that when, for a number of years, twenty or thirty millions (or 
whatever the amount might be, but always a large sum) had been 
taken from the capital of the country to be used in the expen- 
diture of the government, a great additional demand must neces- 
sarily be created. The natural consequence of that demand was 
to cause an increased supply, which would be still farther aug- 
mented by the consumption of those individuals who would 
derive a great part of their support, indirectly, from that 
increased expenditure. When this enlarged expenditure ceased, 
it was followed of course by a great decrease of demand, and a 
proportionate diminution of consumption; while, by bringing 
back the standard to its original value, the amount of taxation 
pressed more heavily on the diminished means of the community. 
The only remedy, therefore, for the distress thus occasioned, 
is to be found in economy, and retrenchment of the public ex- 
penditure. Economy, however, is a foe to patronage; and 
patronage, being a first favourite at court, keeps its enemy at a 
distance. 


HISTORY, &c. 


Art.22. An Abridgement of the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Casar to the Death of GeorgelII. By 
Dr. Goldsmith ; with a Continuation to the Commencement of 
the Reign of George IV. By the Rev.. Alexander Stewart. 
12mo. 5s.6d. Whittakers. 1821. 

Mr. Stewart’s continuation of Goldsmith is written with con- 
siderable ability: but we could have wished to discover, in a 
work intended for youth, a spirit of impartiality ; whereas Mr. S, 
far exceeds his predecessor in his Tory prejudices, and in his 
partiality for what are called high-government principles. — Sub- 
joined is a long series of questions, which, we think, must prove 
serviceable as exercises for young students in the history of 
England. 


Art. 23. Historical Memoirs of the City of Armagh, for a Period 
of 1373 Years: comprizing a considerable Portion of the gene- 
tal History of Ireland; a Refutation of the Opinions of Dr. 
Ledwich, respecting the Non-existence of St. Patrick; and an 
Appendix on the Learning, Antiquities, and Religion of the 
Irish Nation. By James Stuart, A.B. 8vo. 18s. Boards. 
Printed at Newry ; and sold in London by Longman and Co. 
We can recommend this volume to the attention of our readers, 

as one of the most complete local histories that has fallen under 

our notice. Among the most interesting parts of it, are those 
which are occupied with memoirs of the primates of all Ireland, 
since the Reformation; among whom, the reader will recollect, 
are to be numbered those eminently learned prelates, Ussher, 

Bramhall, 
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Bramhall, and Newcome: while the account of the primates 
before the Reformation, and of the titular primates since, gives a 
more comprehensive view of the leading Catholic ecclesiastics in 
Ireland during the ascendancy, and since their humiliation, than we 
are aware of being able to find in any other compilation : —but the 
history of the Dissenters, which is incorporated, particularly of the 
Presbyterians, is not quite so minute as we expected. We do not, 
however, recollect to have met before with the following story of 
the first reception given to that pious and elegant moralist, Francis 
Hutcheson, as a preacher in his father’s neighbourhood, and it 
certainly deserves to be recorded : 

‘ After six years spent in study at Glasgow, he returned to his 
native country, and preached as a probationer before various con- 
gregations, some of which were highly pleased with his eloquent 
discourses, while others totally disapproved of his doctrines. At 
Armagh, his father, who laboured under a slight rheumatic affec- 
tion, deputed him to preach in his place, on a cold and rainy Sun- 
day. About two hours after Francis had left Ballyrea, the rain 
abated — the sun shone forth — the day became serene and warm 
—and Dr. Hutcheson, who found his spirits exhilarated by the 
change, felt anxious to collect the opinions of his congregation on 
the merits of his favourite son, and proceeded directly to the city. 
How was he astonished and chagrined when he met almost the 
whole of his flock coming from the meeting-house, with strong 
marks of disappointment and disgust visible in their countenances. 
One of the elders, a native of Scotland, addressed the surprized 
and deeply mortified father thus : — ‘* We a’ feel muckle wae for 
your mishap, reverend sir; but it canna be concealed. Your sill 
loon, Frank, has fashed a’ the congregation wi’ his idle cackle ; for 
he has been babbling this oor aboot a gude and benevolent God, 
and that the sauls of the Heathens themsels will gang to heaven, 
if they follow the light of their ain consciences. Not a word does 
the daft boy ken, speer, or say about the gude auld comfortable 
doctrines of election, reprobation, original sin, and fath. Hoot, 
mon, awa’ wi’ sic a fellow!” 

The least amusing parts of this work, to a general reader, are 
those which we doubt not will give the greatest pleasure to Irish 
antiquaries. Many pages are occupied in discussing the dates of 
relics, of which the age and appearance forbid any thing to be 
ascertained respecting them with certainty ; and the Englishman 
would but little expect to find such a fund of valuable information 
and of entertainment, as this volume contains, when he is encoun- 
tered at the outset by a dissertation of seventy pages, written to 
refute Dr. Ledwich, and to prove the existence of St. Patrick. 
On this subject we shall merely observe that, though some of Mr. 
Stuart’s arguments are extremely well put, he has not succeeded 
in removing our scepticism. This, too, is the only part of the 
book in which Mr. Stuart has allowed his prepossessions to betray 
him into intemperance: but much may be said to extenuate, if 
not to justify, the warmth of a patriotic antiquary. It is certainly 
one of the most excusable and one of the most innocent sorts of 


holy zeal. 
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Should Mr. Stuart be encouraged to publish a second edition, 
which we hope he may, we trust that he will retrench a little of 
his antiquarian lore, and condense some portions of his account 
of the earlier periods of Irish history. We could wish, also, to 
have some details of the state of the flax and hemp grown through 
the county of Armagh ; though, in a work professedly treating of 
the city alone, we cannot mark the omission of such details as any 
deficiency, strictly speaking. Mr. S. does, indeed, give a state- 
ment of the manufacture and the weekly sales of linen in the 
city of Armagh; with tables of the corn-market there during the 
year ending in January, 1819, and of the Newry-exports during 
the same period. 


LAW. 


Art. 24. Report of the Committee of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline, and for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders. 1820. With an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 210. Qs. 
Arch. 

We have so frequently noticed the benevolent and intelligent 
efforts of this institution, that it is only necessary for us now 
to state that, by this Report of its proceedings, it appears that the 
effect of its exertions has been gradual, and is likely to be perma- 
nent. ‘This is the season, we believe, when the annual meeting is 
usually held; and we are sure that those who feel an interest in 
reforming criminals, and consequently reducing their number, (and 
who can be devoid of such an interest ?) will not withhold the assist- 
ance of either their time or their talents, or of their patronage 
and pecuniary support, to so valuable an establishment: especially 
when it is considered that, while the committee devote their prin- 
cipal attention to the amelioration of the prisons in this kingdom, 
they have not refused their advice and assistance to foreign states, 
in several of which the most beneficial results have been produced 
by the adoption of their philanthropic suggestions. 

The Appendix to this publication contains many valuable docu- 
ments and interesting details. In Russia, and in France, we find 
that the royal protection has been extended to societies founded 
in imitation of our own; and in various other places, both in 
Europe and America, similar effects of its influence are strikingly 
apparent. Above all, however, we are rejoiced to perceive the 
benefit which has been already produced in our own prisons by 
the spirit which the Society has awakened ; and the details given 
demonstrate that, while the members of the committee deserve 
the gratitude of their countrymen for their past exertions, they 
merit their co-operation and support in the extensive field in which 
they have still to toil. 


Art. 25. A Letter from a Grandfather to his Grandson, an 
Articled Clerk ; pointing out the right Course of his Studies 
and Conduct during his Clerkship, in order to his successful 
Establishment in his Profession. By Jacob Phillips, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq., formerly an articled Clerk. 12mo. 
pp. 181. Wilson. 
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Although this letter is perhaps a little too minute in some of 
its details, it contains much advice which will be useful to the 
young articled clerk when entering on the study of his profession ; 
but, as the author has confined his attention to country-practice, 
and even there has limited his observations almost exclusively 
to the branch of conveyancing, he must not expect that ex- 
tended circulation for his book which it would deserve, and 
probably obtain, were its matter more applicable to “ the London 
market.” Some of his examples of notes are rather too learned 
for an elementary book, and might be altogether omitted, consist- 
ently with his plan: while, by supplying their place with a few 
judicious remarks on general practice, Mr. Phillips's treatise would 
be rendered an useful vade mecum to the young persons for whose 


benefit he writes. 
MEDICINE. 


Art. 26. Observations on the Prevalence of Fever, in various Parts 
of the United Kingdom ; and on the eminent Utility of Houses 
of Recovery: exhibiting the great Advantages that would result 
from such an Institution for the Reception of the Sick Poor of 
Bristol and Clifton. By D. J. H. Dickson, M.D. 8vo. pp. 34. 
Printed at Bristol. 

That no house of recovery, for patients afflicted with fever, 
existed in Bristol or Clifton, when Dr. Dickson wrote this pamphlet, 
is a circumstance well calculated to excite our surprize: but we 
apprehend that it furnishes a proof of the comparative rarity of 
fever in these places. In p. 11., however, we have distinct evidence 
of the increase of fever in Bristol, although by no means in the 
ratio observed in many other cities. The subsidence of epidemic 
fever has now deprived this subject of much of its interest ; yet we 
still consider the pages of Dr. Dickson as well deserving of peru- 
sal} and we trust that the deficiency there pointed out has been 
or soon will be supplied. A house of recovery can never be 
altogether unnecessary in such a city as Bristol, containing so 
numerous and crowded a population, and receiving daily such num- 
bers of strangers, not only from different parts of the empire but 
from distant quarters of the globe. 


Art. 27. Instructions for the Relief of the Sick Poor, in some 
Diseases of frequent Occurrence: addressed to a Parochial 
Clergyman, residing at a Distance from professional Aid. Bya 
Physician. Second Edition, 12mo. pp.46. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 
1820. 

This is a very neat and compendious code of instructions for the 
government of a parochial clergyman, in the advice which he 
should give for the management of the sick poor within his dis- 
trict. In some particulars, however, we must be allowed to make 
an exception to this praise. The author has declined to enter into 
the treatment of the eruptive diseases of children, (measles, small- 
pox, and scarlet-fever,) in many cases of which a very simple 
treatment is perfectly adequate to conduct the patient —_. > the 
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disease in safety ; and in all of which we may apprehend great dan- 
ger from the operation of deep-rooted popular prejudices. Hoop- 
ing cough, also, is not once mentioned : nor are ruptures, which the 
labouring poor are so apt to neglect until their lives are in danger, 
or beyond the help of surgery. In the treatment of febrile dis- 
eases, various medicated drinks are specified: but not a syllable 
is said of allowing the patient the most grateful of all beverages, a 
draught of cold water. The author appears to entertain a great 
horror for tea, which he has named /erna malorum: yet he recom- 
mends its use in several complaints. Cold tea, or tea infused in 
cold water, we know to have great power in quenching urgent 
thirst. Fresh butter, taken in large quantities, is, in the opinion of 
this physician, productive of very beneficial effects in pulmonary 
consumption; and to this cause he refers the reported infrequency 
of that disease in Norway and Lapland. The fox-glove is very 
properly introduced as a valuable remedy in different pulmonary 
complaints; but we are sorry to observe no caution given against 
pushing this very active drug to a dangerous extent. — The pre- 
scriptions of this author are, we may say without exception, 
elegant, and his culinary instructions are excellent: but we wish 
that he had mentioned potatoe-starch, and flummery made from 
the fermented refuse of oatmeal, as cheap and good substitutes for 
Indian arrow-root. 

The work is written in a clear and succinct manner; and we beg 
to recommend it to the valuable class of men for whom it is written, 
as the portable companion of their parochial visits, and the means 
of enabling them to perform many acts of benevolence. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 28. Rosamond, a Sequel to Early Lessons. By Maria 
Edgeworth. Small i2mo. 2 Vols. 5s. half-bound. Hunter. 
1821. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Rosamond has long been a favourite with us, 
and, we doubt not, with many other readers, both old and young ; 
who will feel grateful to this excellent writer for completing the 
annals of her childhood in these pleasing, animated, and useful vo- 
lumes. We are happy to recommend them in the strongest manner ; 
although we must notice a little historical oversight in the second 
volume, p.25., where Christina of Sweden is said to have been 
‘the daughter of Gustavus Vasa.’ She was the daughter of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and collaterally descended from Gustavus Vasa. 


Art. 29. Historical Prints, representing some of the most me- 
morable Events in English History, in which the Costumes of 
the Times are carefully preserved. With Descriptions, by Emily 
Taylor. Small 12mo.  Half-bound. Harvey and Darton. 
1821. 

Miss ‘Taylor’s designs were probably very superior to these en- 
gravings ; which have been so unskilfully executed, that we see 
hands and even fingers made longer than the arms to which they are 
appended, 
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appended, and scarcely a single face or form that is not out of 


drawing. The descriptions might have been more piquant, if the 
writer had extended her search for anecdotes to such works as 
Froissart’s gossipping History, and others of the same class : but 
even now they may be deemed attractive; and they also possess 
the merit of historic truth. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 30. Petrarch and Laura. By Madame de Genlis. Trans- 
lated from the French. 12mo. 2 Vols. Boards. Colburn. 
1820. 

Madame de Genlis has evinced inuch industry in her endeavours 
to obtain documents and authorities respecting these celebrated 
lovers ; and she professes to have swerved from history and tra- 
dition but in one instance, when she describes Laura as havin 
been eminently beautiful, though it is generally supposed that her 
loveliness existed chiefly in the imagination of the poet. It might 
have afforded a greater triumph to the talents of the authoress, if 
she had more strictly adhered to the received opinion; and it 
would not have been a task beyond her powers to make Laura an 
attractive personage, even without the recommendation of beauty : 
since she has already, in her novel of Jeanne de France, excited 
the deepest sympathy and interest for a being still less gifted with 
eutapiedl charms. 


Art. 31. Scheming. 12mo. 3Vols, Boards. Colburn. 1821. 

This novel may be enlivened by some laughable touches of 
coarse humour, but they are too indelicate to merit the attention 
of our fair readers ; and the writer is evidently unacquainted with 
the common usages of polite life, although he affects to pourtray 
them. 


Art. 32. Traits and Trials|s 12mo. 2 Vols. 14s. Boards. 
Cawthorn. 1821. 
A pretty little tale ; in which we find more discernment of cha- 
racter and acquaintance with human nature than are usually dis- 
coverable in the ‘ first attempts’ of novel-writers. 


Art. 33. St. Aubin; or, The Infidel 12mo. 2 Vols. 14s: 
Boards. Whittakers. 1821. 

We cannot recommend this as being an interesting work. The 
infidel St. Aubin is certainly painted in colours sufficiently revolt- 
ing: but Theresa's concealment of her marriage, and the other in- 
cidents which enable him to achieve his nefarious purposes, are 
totally improbable ; and his victims are all such personages as 





‘* might be worshipped on the bended knee, 
And still the second dread command be free — 
Their likeness is not found on earth, in air, or sea.”’ 


Art. 34. The Village of Mariendorpt; a Tale. By Miss Anna 
Maria Porter, Author of the “ Fast of St. Magdalen,” “ Knight 
of St. John,” &c. &c. 4 Vols. 12mo. 11.8s. Boards. Long- 
manand Co. 1821. 

Throughout 
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Throughout this lady’s novels, considerable interest is always ex- 
cited by amiable and noble characters, whose sentiments and adven- 
tures leave an impression favourable to virtue ; and to this essential 
merit she unites, in the present instance, that of having incorporated 
some historical facts with the fictitious narrative ; the scene lying in 
Bavaria, and the time being about the year 1640, when the wars 
between Catholics and Protestants had nearly desolated Germany. 
The chief fault of the tale is a want of variety in the personages, 
so many being introduced who are very estimable, and all alike. 
By a constant attempt at fine writing, also, Miss Porter renders her 
style hyperbolical and affected ; as the following sentence, taken 
nearly at random, may serve to demonstrate: Vol. i. p. 51., ‘ She 
advanced with a step like stealing dews, and speaking in a voice 
softer than falling Down ! 


Art. 35. Such is the World. 12mo. 3 Vols. 1i. 1s. sewed- 
Whittakers. 1821. 

In a rather pompous preface, the exhibition of nature and 
novelty, ‘‘ men and manners,” is promised to the reader of this 
book: but it proves to be a mere common-place and improbable 
love-story, shewing how a beautiful young lady was stolen from 
her friends during her infancy, and afterward discovered certain 
old letters and baby-caps, which enabled her 





** to expose 
The villanies and wiles of her determined foes !”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 36. Narrative of an interesting Trial at Law, (founded on 
Mystery,) with Hints to the Whigs on the close Borough Sys- 
tem. 8vo. 3s. Printed at Southampton. 

Although this pamphlet bears such an imposing title as would 
lead a stranger to think it related to some recent events of the 
highest national interest, it is merely a narrative of a trial at Dor- 
chester assizes, in which the author, Mr. Burridge, a solicitor, was 
the plaintiff, and Mr. Deyton was the defendant. The action ori- 
ginated in an anonymous letter tending to the prejudice of Mr. 
Burridge’s character, and which he believed to be in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Deyton: but the jury thought otherwise. Mr. 
Burridge has also added remarks on the Queen’s trial, and on the 
borough-system; and he considers himself, he says, more injured 
than the Queen. We are not acquainted with the local and per- 
sonal circumstances of this case, and cannot undertake to be 
judges of the matter. 


Art. 37. Observations upon Sunday Newspapers. By a Layman, 
8vo. pp.138. 3s. 6d. Hatchard. 1820, 

The Sunday news-papers are printed, like all other morning- 
papers, in the evening or night preceding their publication ; so 
that in fact they are worked off on the Saturday, or at least before 
any observance of Sunday takes place. The sentiments, however, 
contained in these Sunday papers are stated to be irreligious and 

seditious ; 
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seditious; and the author of the present ‘Observations’ assures 
us that some of them recommend dangerous innovations, ‘ under 
the fallacious pretext of Catholic emancipation,’ while others pro- 
mulgate doctrines ‘ which have never been preached so plainly ex- 
cept by Hugh Peters at Whitehall, and by Dr. Price in the Old 
Jewry. If the sentiments contained be in fact zrreligious, the 
courts of law are open for the prosecution of the offenders ; and, 
while the Judges of the land agree in proclaiming from the bench 
that Christianity is “‘ part and parcel of the common law of Eng- 
land,” we cannot see any great reason to fear that the preachers 
of irreligion can escape with impunity. If, again, the sentiments 
be seditious, the existing laws take cognizance also of seditious 

ublications ; and the circumstance of their coming forth on a 
Sunday would be no justification in a court of law. — We dislike 
all indirect attacks on the liberty of the press; and we cannot 
conceal our indignation at that hypocrisy, which would disguise 
its political aims under the veil of religious zeal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are sorry that, just at present, some obstacles prevent us 
from an early compliance with the request of Dr. B.: — but we 
shall bear it in mind, 





—~ ~~ 


Justitia has our thanks: we cannot say more now. 





R. S. will find an account of the work which he mentions in 
our Review for April. 


i dines. eee 


a The Appendix to the last Volume is published with the 
resent Number, and contains numerous ForeiGN ARTICLES, 
with the Zitle, Index, &c. 
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*.* We again recommend to the notice of our readers the latel 
published GenERAL INpDex to the whole of the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, in two large vols. Svo.; as not only a most con- 
venient but a necessary guide to that (now) extensive portion of 
— — and to the History of Literature for the period which it 
includes, 


72. 
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